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Drive the Rod 


and your Corner Post 
is in- and info stay / 


out special tools, extra materials or 
experienced labor, capable of stand- 
ing a strain of 6,000 pounds, out- 
lasting the fence itself, Never-Creep 
Anchors save you time, money and 
labor! 


Hang on the Anchor 


N? LONGER will you have to worry 
about your fences, spending pre- 
cious hours strengthening your cor- 
ners, digging into your pocket to 
pay for unexpected repairs. Snow, 
rain or frost cannot weaken your 
corner posts, unexpected strains will 
not pull them out—when they are 
anchored with Never-Creeps! 


Easily installed in 15 minutes, with- 


If Never-Creeps could meet every 
requirement, aaswer every need of 
telephone, telegraph and power lines 
all over the world for over 15 years, 
they can certainly serve you just as 
efficiently. For corner post, gate 
post, and end post, fer silo, wind- 
mill, hay rick, litter carrier, grape 
arbor, and farm building; for per- 
manent or temporary purposes, in 
sand or gumbo, Never-Creep Anchors 
are guaranteed to do the job quicker, 
better and at less cost! 


Ask your Lumberman 
CREEP about them or mail the coupon 
NEVER 7 below TODAY! 


and distributed exclusively by 


The Lene-ReLt Ra 


909 R. A. Long Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. Address 
Nome of Dealer. 


NEW LOW PRIGED DYNAMITE 


AGRITOL, the mo et LE nag rg explosive—more energy r stick—more sticks r 
case. iw ag Sold thru our dealers or direct from one of our 17 shipping 
points serving ne ig 


Ss. R. BOWEN, Everything for Blasting, Mason City, lowa 





THE LONG-BELL LUMBER CO., 909 R. A. Long Bidg., Kansas City, Mo 
Riatty cend 1 me the item checked 

concerning the uses and possibilities 

‘t Never-Creep Anchors on the farm. 

Never-Creep Anchors at $1.95 each, with the understanding 

that my money will be immediately refuaded if these anchors 

are not satisfactory in every respect, 
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cold, frosty morning; to bring 
life tothat stubborn gas engine; or for - 
Sap per Service Dry deg Bac oan css 
‘ways 
ready with a live, husky pres ee 
The 


aad eae ks 
to recuperate 
ier encekels y long life. 
Containing the combined energy 
and life of 4 standard Marathon Igni- 
tion Cells, the Super-Serviceis encased 
in a heavy metal container to with- 
stand rough service in any. weather. 
For getieral ignition purposes at lower voltages, Marathon Ignition 
Batteries are best. They are famous for endurance and long life. 
Your dealer can supply Marathon Dry Batteries. You will find them 
best in the long run. ji 


MARATHON BATTERY COMPANY - - ~- Wausau, Wisconsin 
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fair treatment. 





Index to Advertisers 


Monthly Buyers’ Guide: For your convenience, this index 
will appear in the last issue of 

each month. It is fully classified to help you find the prod- 
ucts you will want at this time of the year. 
copies and use this ready index every month. 
If you mention Wallaces’ Farmer when writing to our 
advertisers, you can be sure of receiving prompt service and 





Save all your 
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you have been using. Let RESULTS turned to LARABEE’S BEST for all time. 

alone, determine your choice of flour in Try LARABEE’S BEST on your next baking 

le who spend “hot hours” in _ the future. day. Learn the secret of successful baking. 
g and then have little to show for Order from your dealer today. 


with their baking results 


make this test? Try LARA- 
FLOUR next time you make women have made, few have changed back 


BEST 
cake or pastries. Then try the four _to their “old” choice of flour, but have see Kansas City, Mo, 


























— the roll-call of a great industry—is guaranteed | 
against defects in material and workmanship, © 


without limit as to mileage or time. 





* Director General of THE RUBBER INSTITUTE, Inc, 


—amt association of manufacturers organized “to promote in the industry a 
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se mutual confidence and a high standard of business ethics; to eliminate trade 
Ajax Falls — to promote sound le ae sees and paseicess £0 foster 
Badger Federal Heed industry to the public weléare.” ieSipces see ialiaate 
Belmere Fidelity India 
Brunswick Firestone Kelly-Springfield Miller Republic 
Columbus Fisk Lambert Mohawk Revere 
Cooper G. & J. Lee Monarch Samson - 
Corduroy General Leviathan Murray Seiberling | ie 
Denman Giant Mansfield Northern Standard Four 1 2 
: BOR 
Diamond Goodrich Marathon Norwalk United States : . 
Dunlop Goodyear McClaren Overman Victor-Springfield [| 2 
Empire Hartford Michelin Racine _ Viking a 
for 
nu 
gf WE announcement, issued simultaneously beyond all reasonable bounds. It resulted in 80 
in all parts of the: country on August 16, met unjustified allowances to the unscrupulous , Siz 





with an instant response from car owners * 


and tire merchants alike: 
No man who reads this will have failed to 


see similar announcements in the windows of - 


tire stores—copies of the warranty dis- 
played on dealers” walls—newspaper adver- 
tisements by individual manufacturers and 
by dealers confirming the policy. 

For it is the voice of the industry, repre- 
senting the producers of over 95% of the 
tires made in America. 

It is the acceptance of full responsibility 
for the merit of their product by manufac- 
turers who have learned that real quality 
means more to their customers than definite 
mileage guarantees. 

Years ago these standard manufacturers 
discontinued the outworn practice of guar- 
anteeing a definite number of miles in order 
to sell their tires. 

As a selling inducement the so-called 
“mileage guarantee” was inevitably pushed 


driver who abused his tires and misrepre- 
sented his mileage, thus penalizing the care- 
ful driver who took care of his tires and was 
honest in his claims. 

With its passing, all tire users felt the 


_ benefit at once on lower tire costs. Today 


you pay less for tires than ever before in 
history. Few, if any commodities, show so 
steady a reduction in prices. 

The art of tire building has improved as 
well, until the casing and tube you buy 
today can be counted on to carry you more 
miles than was thought possible even so 
short a time as five years ago. 

The unlimited guarantee of quality is the 
natural outcome; the warranty against de- 
fects for the life of the tire is a final expres- 
sion of the manufacturer’s confidence in his 
product— 

—a guarantee broader in its protection to the 
individual yet fairer in its operation to all than 
anything ever offered to the car-owning public. 


WIDESPREAD LOCAL SERVICE 


THE HUNDRED THOUSAND DEALERS widespread throughout the country who handle 
the standard tires named abeve and who display this warranty, add a further value to your 
purchase in the services they render locally for your immediate convenience. . . 


—siving expert advice on proper size and type 
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eo BES s : 
Lesh for this Warrenty at your Bhi acon. tees dismounting 
ae local dealer's service station checking ation 
3 —checking wheel alignment 
—meaintaining repair service 
By availing themselves of these expert facilities, car owners have secured maximum mileage 
|; oe from their tires. The workmanship of the tire-builder and the services of the |tire dealer are 
if : - " ' thus linked together in support of the manufacturer’s warranty. } 
ie * pane 
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a i ’$ champion corn husker for 1928 will 


| win his title on Friday, November 9, when 
the county winners again compete for the 
"state championship. We are out to find the 
~~ pest husker Iowa has to defend our title in the 
| mid-west contest. This year the mid-west is 
~ to be held im Indiana corn, which is rather tall 
| and carries large ears. In Iowa, the corn in the 
- ‘sonthwestern part of the state is much like that 
| of Indiana, and for that reason we are holding 
| our state contest in southwestern Jowa, so our 
" huskers will get used to husking tall corn. 
The prize money for the Iowa state contest 
this year will be: First, $100; second, $50; 
third, $25; fourth, $15, and fifth, $10. The 
Towa champion will have his expenses paid to 
the mid-west contest. Prizes at the mid-west are 
the same as at the state. The men who come m 
- second at the state contests have the right to 
' compete in the mid-west, but they must pay 
- their own expenses. 

Those corn huskers who want to get into 
the Iowa state contest must not 


Bas 
San 


The defimite rules for conductmg a corn 
husking contest are: 

Laying Out the Field—Pick a field which is 
as uniform as possible, with long rows, and lay 
out long, narrow lands which are from four to 
ten rows wide. At least four rows between 
lands should be husked out before the contest 
starts. The lands should be examined to make 
sure that they are as uniférm as possible and 
that there is no dead furrow in any one of 
them. 

Time—Husking shall continue for one hour 
and twenty minutes. Contestants will be in po- 
sition ready to start a few minutes before the 
starting signal. The starting signal shall con- 


sist of two shots from a shotgun, one minute 
apart, the first of which shall merely notify the 
contestants to make ready and the last of which 
shall set them im motion. A single shot from a 
shotgun shall stop the contest, and all corn will 
be considered husked which has left the hands 
of the contestants at the time of the stop signal. 





' onv win in a county or a com- f 
-. munity contest, but must make good 
~ records. Entry blanks will be sent on 
request to the winners of local con- 
sis who want to enter the state 
meet. Huskers should give special 
|’ notice to the blanks whieh provide 
- for statements as to yield of corn, 
number of ears in 100 pounds, etc., 
so that we may have a fair) means of 
sizing up each record. 





Preliminary Contests 


Tn each of the past two years there 
have been more than twenty contests 
~ in lowa. This allows only about half 
the winners to enter the state con- 
test. Some of the men whose records 
have fallen short of the high ten 
have felt that they should be includ- 
ed. For this reason, a preliminary 

_ contest was held last year for the 
_ benefit of these men whose records 
didn’t seem quite good enough to, 
' Warrant them entry in the final. The 

_ Winner and the runner-up of this 
| ontest were allowed to enter the 
| State meet. This year if there is a 
_ large number of county contests, we hope to 

Stage another preliminary contest of this sort. 
order to get a county contest staged in 
# county, those interested should apply to the 
county agent and urge him to put on a contest. 
_ He will no doubt be glad to hold a contest if 
__ there are enough huskers interested. In some 
| tases the contest niay be staged by the Farm- 
__.€ts’ Union, a local newspaper, the Rotary club 
_ or the Commercial club. 

: a result of past experience, it has been 
Aound that it is more successful to begin the 
contests in the morning, around ten o’clock, 
Tather than in the afternoon. If the contest is 
‘Started in the morning, the officials have a 
chance to de the weighing and figuring of de- 
{ ms while the crowd is eating. 

4 large crowd is likely to be at the contest, 
arm should be selected which has available 
large, level meadow or pasture alongside of 
field, with parking space for several 
‘ears. The corn field itself should yield 














be rather thin and the ears large. In 
the crowd will be able to recognize 
ent officials in charge of the meet, it 
plan to have them wear badges. 


sixty bushels to the acre, but the stand . 





Waiting for the results of the mid-west corn husking contest in Minnesota 


last year. 


(In the case of mid-west, state and even county 
contests, where it is desirable to have the great- 
est fairness possible, it is well in case the rows 


_are at least one hundred rods long, to stop the 


contest with a single shot from a shotgun at 
half time, or forty minutes, and have each of 
the contestants change lands, having Contestant 
1 go to Land 10 and Contestant 10 go to Land 
1, ete. 
ready to start on their new lands, the contest 
would be started afresh for the final forty min- 
utes with two shots from the shotgun, in the 
same way as at the beginning. In starting the 
contestants on their new land, they should, of 
course, turn around and start back on the side 
of the land which is absolutely fresh, so they 
will not be picking from a row which has been 
messed up by afryone in any way.) — 
Wagons, Ete.—Try to get as uniform wagons 
as possible, preferably with a standard double 
box and a bang-board extending at least three 


and a half feet above the top of the double box. 


Teams and Drivers—Each wagon shall be 
equipped with a team and driver, and the-driv- 
er shall keep the wagon at such a distance from 
the contestant as will be of greatest help to him. 
(A driver is recommended in these contests, 





After the contestants have each got_ 


WHERE ARE THE CHAMPION HUSKERS? 


Time to Get Ready for County, State and Mid-West Husking Meets 


since the huskers are not used to the teams, and 
sinee there is oftentimes a great variation in 
the teams. ) 

Drawing Lots—Number the wagons and the 
lands, and have the contestants draw lots. 

Husk Two Rows—Two rows shall be husked 
and the huskers are supposed to take all the 
corn on these rows, even tho some of the stalks 
leam over into adjoining rows. 

Gleaners—One, and preferably two gleaners 
with sacks shail follow each husker. Gleaners 
should not take ears from outside rows which 
lean into rows being picked, but should pick up 
ears the husker has missed if they are on stalks 
of the rews being husked, even if these stalks 
lean far over into other rows. No gleaning shall 
be done on turns, but huskers may husk as they 
please while wagon is turning. For each pound 
of corn left by a contestant, three pounds shall 
be deducted from the corn in the wagon box. 
Gleaners should get absolutely all corn on stalks 
in the rews husked, even the very small nubbins 
or moldy ears. it is the duty of the 
judge to go over these and throw out 
ears which in his judgment no corn 
husker should pick. 


Cleanness of HusKing 


Four ounces of husks shall be al- 
lewed to 100 pounds of ear corn. 
After the contest is completed and 
the first wagon weighed, take 100 
pounds out of the wagon after the 
end-gate is let down, pull off the 
husks, not including shank stubs, 
put the husks into a small cotton 
sack and determine the net weight of 
the husks or a small scale. Deduc- 
tions shall be made at the rate of 1 
per cent for each ounce in exeess of 
four, and 3 per cent for each ounce 
over eight. In other words, if there 
are 2,000 pounds of corn in the wag- 
on and there are five ounces of husks 
on the sample 100 pounds, the deue- 
tion on account of excess husks shall 
be 20 pounds; if there are nine 
ounces, the deduction shall be 100 
pounds. The final reeord can be tab- 
ulated in a form giving the fellow- 
ing items: Name. of contestant, 
gross weight of load, tare weight, net weight, 
deduction for husks, deduction for gleanings, 
final record of the husker after all deductions 
are made. - 

Duties of Officials—There must be one wag- 
on weigher, one husk weigher, one gleanings 
weigher, and at least one, but preferably two 
gleaners for each contestant. Each gleaner 
should stay with his wagon until it has been 
weighed, and should assist the wagon weigher 
so there will be reasonable certainty as to ac- 
curacy of weights. After weighing the wagon, 
the gleaner should help the husk weigher to get 
the 100-pound sample and should pull the husks 
off, put them in a small cotton sack and turn 
them over properly tagged to the husk weigher. 
Gleaners should also turn gleanings over to the 
gleanings weigher. , 

It is necessary to hold the state contest by No- 


_ vember 9, and is, therefore, essential that coun- 


ty.contests be held not later than November 3. 
This means that most of the county contests will 
be held not later than the last week of October 
or the first three days of November. Counties 
contemplating contests should begin plans now. 
If you are planning a contest, write us at once 
so that we can send rules and entry blanks. 
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THE REAL DANGER 


HE danger in this presidential campaign, 

frem the point of view of the farmer, is 
not what the most of us think it is. The coun- 
try is not going to go to wrack and ruin if 
Hoover gets in; the crops won’t die and the 
cows dry up if Sniith is elected. 

As it stands now, about one-third of our 
readers are going to have a hard blow Novem- 
ber 7. Roughly, one-third. want Hoover in; 
another third want Smith; the other third is 
fairly cold blooded about .the whole affair, 
and while voting one way or the other, isn’t los- 
ing much sleep nights. This last group is real- 
ly the most sensible of the lot. Farmers may 
well remind themselves, when they get to argu- 
ing too vigorously, that back in May most of us 
agreed that if both parties did the worst they 
eould, from the point of view of agriculture, 
the Republicans would- nominate Hoover and 
the Democrats, Smith. 

The farmer in this campaign is on the out- 
side looking in. He didn’t pick the candi- 
dates;-he feels no special interest in either. 


There is no reason to get into a sweat over 
It is preeminently the time for 


either one. 
him to make a cool estimate of the qualifica- 
tions and the program of each and vote for-the 
man who shows a margin of superiority. Both 
men have marked defects, from the farm angle 
and from other angles. It isn’t a choice be- 
tween black and white; it is a choice between 
different shades of gray. 

As it stands now, agriculture may be a heavy 
loser in this campaign, not because of the elec- 
tion of either candidate, but because the cam- 
paign may destroy farm unity and make it 
hard for farmers to work together after elec- 
tion. More important than the election of any 
man is the necessity of keeping the farm forces 
united, of standing together for those common 
causes in which we are all interested. No mat- 


’ ter who is elected, we shall need united farm 


effort in congress, in state legislatures, in 
freight rate fights, in cooperative programs, in 


a dozen other fields. 


Farm unity is in danger trike the violence 


- of farm arguments over the present campaign. 


We urge that our readers remind themselves 
often that after November 6, we shall all need 
to work together, Democrats and Republicans 


Sart atau Don’t use the kind ove 


General Manager 


ments that will make it hard to get united ac- 
tion when election is over. Don’t over value 
the man you favor, or under value his oppo- 
nent ; don’t above all, question the motives and 
the patriotism of those on the other side. Farm 
unity is worth more to agriculture than a dozen 
Hoovers or a dozen Smiths. Hold fast to it. 





BOOKS FOR THE FARM FAMILY 


JN figuring out ways of making life on the 

farm more enjoyable, let’s not forget books. 
Today most farm families have a big stack of 
newspapers and magazines, sometimes too 
many. There is probably no such thing as too 
many good magazines, any more than there is 
such a thing as too many good books; but the 
practically free distribution of magazines by 
the method whereby you pay for the premium 
and have the magazine thrown in has brought 
to the country mail box a good deal of trash 
that most people would be better off without. 

Books are a different matter. In the first 
place, they cost a good deal more. A family 
that is willing to spend ten dollars a year on 
magazines can buy with that ten dollars a 
couple of good farm papers, a women’s maga- 
zine, one for the children and two or three gen- 
eral magazines. The same money, even if re- 
prints and cheap editions are bought, will 
hardly stretch to more than eight or nine 
books. With new books, four or five is the 
limit. 

This is not enough. Any family with a good, 
healthy appetite for book reading, can go thru 
and ought to be encouraged to go thru four or 
five times as many books as that a year. 
Obviously, very few farm families‘ can afford 
to buy this many books. Where are they going 
to come from ? 

In the cities the question is easily answered. 
All large towns. now have fairly well equipped 
libraries, where a sufficient variety of books 
can be easily obtained. In the country, prob- 
ably 80 per cent or more are outside the range 
of such libraries. How can library service or 
its equivalent be secured ? 

Several methods have been followed. In Iowa, 
for instance, We have provisions whereby a 


rural township may levy a small tax and con- * 


tract with a neighboring towr library for li- 
brary service in return for the amount of the 
special library tax. A similar plan on the 
county basis is being attempted in this state 
and has been worked out more fully in other. 
states. 

There is always, of course, the State Travel- 
ing Library, which sends out book collections 
to community groups in the country all over 
the state. In Iowa this is located at the His- 
torical building at Des Moines. Occasionally 
some farm community may supplement such 
service by organizing book clubs, where each 
family buys one book and exchanges it with the 
rest of the group. This provides a good many 
new books at fairly low cost. 

Some town libraries in Iowa extend book 
privileges to people in the country on the pay- 
ment of a certain annual fee, usually a fairly 
small amount. A Kansas township reports the 
levy of a .5 mill tax, which provides $2,250 an- 
nually to pay for books and service from the 
nearest library. In other places, the school dis- 
trict has been used as the unit for building up 
the library. A .6 mill tax in an Ohio school 
district brings in around $2,500 for book pur- 
poses. A Mississippi rural county contracts 
with a city library on the basis of the payment 
of four thousand dollars a year. For this the 
librarian with a book automobile carries books 
out to twenty-four branches, with a total dis- 
tribution of 13,050 books annually. 

There are a variety of methods open. Any 


farm eommunity that wants a well rounded de- , 


velopment ought to try to figure out some way 
of making one of these methods fit J own 
situation. : 3 


the aim and principle of thus | aistributing th 


CANCELING FOREIGN DEBTS ~ 
HERE does farm interest lie in this mat. 
ter of the debts foreign countries owe the 
United States? Should we urge that they be § ¥ 
paid in full? If we do, we must challenge the 


settlements made by the present administration, iq 
which involved canceling as much as four- fifths 
of the debts of some nations. Shall we preg. § 
for the payment of every cent provided in these 
shrunken settlements? a? 
If we eut down production to the point — be 
where no farm goods will go abroad, it wont _ i 
matter much either way. If we continue to — 
ship farm products abroad, it is important to — 8 
us that the people in foreign countries have 
money to buy with. If it will make it easier- | 
for them to buy farm goods, why not forgive 4 
the balance of the debts that have not already 
been forgiven by the Coolidge administration? _ ” 
But, someone argues, how will that gain us 
anything? If you owe me $500, should I can. 
cel the debt so you will have money to buy = 
from me? Of course not. But what farmer 
has lent any European country $500 or five @ * 
hundred cents? =» * 
Cancellation, roughly speaking, would mean 
a reduction in national income of around 5 per 
cent. Any farmer who wants to know what 
that would mean to him can take the money 
he pays out in federal taxes (if any) and di- 
vide it by twenty. The answer will be the 
amount he is giving up to forgive European 
debts. ; 
Cancellation would disturb some heavy tax- 
payers. It would bother the farmer not at all. 
At the same time, it would improve the Euro- 
pean market for farm products. It would be 
one way, tho not a very important way, of help- 
ing to give the farmer a very little more of 
what he is entitled to as his share of the na- 
tional income. 
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SMITH AT OMAHA 


ORN belt. farmers are getting well paid for 
staying on the fence. Not in any recent 
presidential campaign has there been such a 
large number of corn belt farmers who declined 


to give their support to the candidate of either 
party. There has been a general disposition to 
prove to both parties that the corn belt is 
doubtful territory and to encourage both par- — 
ties to bid for farm support. That policy bore @ 
fruit in the Smith speech at Omaha last week. — 

To appreciate fully the present situation, we — 
need to go back to the days before the national — 
conventions. At that time, the farm leaders. 
decided to ask both parties to endorse the prin- © 
ciple of the MeNary-Haugen bill and the prin. @ 
ciple of the equalization fee. They didn’t de @ 
mand specific endorsement of the MeNary- — 
Haugen plan or of the equalization fee method. — 
They declared, and very properly, that if the @ 
surplus was disposed of in such a way as to 
keep it from depressing the domestic market, © 
and if the cost of that disposal was charged — 
back to the unit of the commodity benefited, ~ 
they didn’t care what the label applied to the ~ 
plan might be. a 

The essential part of the farm plank advo 
cated by the farm organization leaders at Kan- 
sas City is as follows: 

‘‘We believe that any operations undertak 
to assist farmers to meet this problem should 
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operative associations, with the use of only su 
federal powers as are necessary to distrib 
the costs and losses that may be incurred 
dealing with agricultural surpluses, over 
marketed unit of the crop whose producers amt 
to be benefited by such assistance. We endo 

























costs of concerted action over the comme 
benefited, and pledge the efforts of the pe 
to the — and support of a meas 
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m this principle which can receive gen- 
pport and become a law.’” 

is plan was rejected at Kansas City by a 
of 817 to 267. - 

is worth while to compare this rejected 
plank with what Governor Smith said at 
maha last week: 

- Ag I read the McNary-Haugen bill, its fun- 
ental purpose is to establish an effective 
control of the sale of exportable surplus, with 
cost imposed upon the commodity bene- 












fited. For that principle, the Democratic plat- 
t form squarely stands and for that principle I 
to 





squarel stand.’’ 
¢ erect Smith added that his farm com- 
jon, to be named immediately after elec- 
would be given orders to work out a bill 
ng this line. He pointed out that he didn’t 
himself to the exact mechanies and meth- 
s embodied in the McNary-Haugen bill. 
Mr. Smith has clarified his position with ref- 
erence to agricultural legislation. Mr. Hoover 
has not yet announced a definite program for 
fatm relief. It is to be hoped that he will speak 
in definite and positive terms at a very early 
His friends among farm folks are eager 
to hear what he proposes. 
As we have said before, Wallaces’ Farmer 
| wants both parties and both candidates to go as 
: ; far as possible in their pledges to agriculture. 
# Werepeat: Wallaces’ Farmer is not a politi- 
® cal paper, and is not working for either candi- 
- date. Our allegiance is not to parties but to 
~ @ farm folks. Our only wish is to see agriculture 
i given the fair consideration it deserves. The 
_ square deal to which it is entitled has been too 
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CORN HUSKERS—ATTENTION! 


HO will be the new Iowa and the new 

mid-west champion -in the corn husking 

field this year? That there will be a new one 

‘iseertain. Fred Stanek is out. After winning 

yr the state contest three times and the mid-west 

rt @ three times, he has retired. Iowa must send a 

® new delegation to the mid-west meet in In- 
® diana the second week in November. 


6: “The Iowa state contest will be held as usual 
' in the first week in November, this year in 
(0 @ Montgomery county. The county contests will 
1S @ be held during October. As before, only husk- 
es érs who won county contests will be allowed 
re @ oe enter in the state contest. The number of 
k. @ county contests promised for October indicates 
re @ that we will have to hold an elimination con- 


al @ test for some of the county, winners, in order 
@ to cut the number down to the ten that can be 
_ handled in the state contest. 





1 Folks who are planning to hold county con- 
e- @ tests in October should write us for rules and 
y- @ ‘for blanks on which the county champion can 
i. @ send in his entry. Those who held a contest 





_ last year can go ahead on the same basis; the 
Tales have not heen changed. 

Huskers who want an opportunity to share 
_ in the $200 of prize money of the state contest 
_ and the $200 of the mid-west, as well as in the 
: smailer prizes that are often awarded by local 
' Srganizations in the county contests, should be- 
‘to see what plans are being made in their 
| ©wn county for a local match. The condition 
| of the corn this year ought to make it possible 
Z to spread the contests out over the month of 
| October instead of concentrating them in the 
__ wt week or so, as has been the case the last 














pening corn, we have the luck to get 
od October weather, this year ought to 
he record for the number of county con- 
Spectators. 

Owa men in the mid-west contest this 
il be husking in tall, heavy Indiana corn, 
h will prove to be much less familiar 















al years. If; with the excellent stand of . 


adaptable as well as speedy huskers, if the mid- 
west championship is to stay where it has been 
for three out of the four years these contests 
have been held. The score now is: Iowa three, 
Illinois one, with no victories for Nebraska, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Indiana and Kansas. All 
of these states will be entered in the mid-west 
contest again this year. 


CORN WILL BE HIGH IN THE YEAR 
30000000 


ORN growers. will note with interest if not 
with immediate alarm the statement by Dr. 
William Bowie, a government scientist, that the 
earth is gradually cooling off. He figures that 
the earth will be cooler by about two degrees 
Fahrenheit in the year 16001928 than it is now 
in the year 1928. But even with a two-degree 
drop, lowa could still raise corn. Apparently, 
we won’t need to start worrying about the in- 
fluence of permanently low temperatures on 
corn yield until about the year 30000000. 








POLITICAL ADVERTISING 


E HAVE been asked to run political ad- 

vertisements. In reply we have said 

that we would run copy from either political 

party. Our readers will please understand 

that we are in no way responsible for the state- 

ments that are made in advertisements of this 
kind. 


[ Odds and Ends | 


HE second week in September, I spent a few 
hours in going over the corn breeding work 
at Bloomington, Illinois, with J. R. Holbert 
and Gene Funk. Holbert has a brand-new idea 
which is Very plausible and which I would like 
to try out on the readers of Wallaces’ Farmer. 
It seems that certain strains are susceptible to 
chilling long before the freezing point has been 
reached. In fact, a temperature no lower than 
46 degrees will apparently give some types of 
corn such a bad “‘cold’’ that most of the stalks 
will die prematurely. Other kinds of corn are 
so resistant to cold, however, that they will still 
remain green even tho the temperature falls to 
26 degrees, or 6 degrees below freezing. 
‘I don’t know what percentage of stalks in 
the ordinary commercial corn field are suscept- 
ible to a bad ‘case of chills at temperatures no 
lower than 45 degrees. After talking to Hol- 
bert, however, I am inclined to think that there 
may be as many as 20 per cent of the stalks in 
the ordinary field which ‘will be damaged at 
temperatures no lower than 40 degrees. The 
chilly nights seem to lower the resistance of 
susceptible corn plants, with the result that 
they take up the wrong kind of food from the 
soil and permit bacteria and other organisms 
to enter the stalk and cause premature death. 

Holbert realizes that this hypothesis is not 
fully proved, and so he has built a big ice box, 
eight feet each way, which he ean raise and 
lower and move across a corn field in such a 
manner as to subject his different strains of 
corn to any degree of temperature between 20 
degrees and 50 degrees at any time he wishes. 
He has several strains which he thinks are re- 
sistant to cold, and also others which are very 
susceptible, and his plan is to put both sorts in 
the ice box at the same time, in an effort to 
prove the matter in a definite way. 

Gene Funk showed me a large field of com- 
mereial hybrid corn where he is producing a 
three-way cross. In this field, two out, of every 
three rows were planted to a two-way cross and 
the third row was planted to a vigorous inbred. 
The rows planted with the two-way cross were 
detasseled and all of the ears on them were con- 














sequently pollinated with the pollen furnished 


by the inbred. This particular inbred has been 
inbred for ten years, and is the most vigorous 


inbred I have ever seen which has been selfed — 


for that length of time. In its inbred form, it 
will yield almest as much as Reid Yellow Dent, 
which is quite unusual. 

J AST week a dozen corn men from the differ- 

_ent corn belt experiment stations as well as 
the United States Department of Agriculture, 
descended on me at Des Moines. They wanted 
te see what I was doing in the way. of crossing 
inbreds. In talking with these men, I was in- 
terested in discovering that one of them had 
done some unusual work in treating corn plants 
with the X-ray machine. The result was to 
make them produce various abnormalities, some 
of which seemed to be inherited. It is too early 
to say as yet as to whether this will have prac- 
tical application. These different corn men, 
from all over the country, have sent in some 
of their best inbreds to Jenkins, at Ames, and 
he has grown them side by side at the college 
farm. When they looked over these inbreds, 
each experimenter was pained to discover that 
they did not look as well as. at home. 

It was the day Al Smith was to speak at 
Omaha, and these corn folks were driving to 
Lineoln. The result was that I got a free ride 
to Omaha, where I ran across some Des Moines 
folks who gave me a ride back that night, and 
so I got to hear Candidate Smith without 
spending any money. I was surprised to see 
how fluently Smith talked without any notes. 
He makes a much stronger impression on the 
audience before him than he does on the radio 
audience. Of course, I was pleased to hear him 
come out flat-footedly for the principle of the 
MeNary-Haugen bill. Eastern newspapers sav 
that this will cost him votes in New York and 
Massachusetts. 





SOME day I may learn never to say anything 

about polities unless I read the statement 
from a typed slip and give copies to reporters 
afterward. I had a lesson on that the other 
day when I talked to the Iowa Farmers’ Union. 
What I said was (and I am quoting from the 
reeords of the official stenographer) : 

**There is no reason why farmers should get 
all wrought up about either one of them. We 
do not owe either one of these parties anything, 
and there is no reason why we should work our 
heads off for either one of them. Certainly, it 
may be good, hard-headed sense to throw influ- 
ence one way or the other. I honestly think 
that Hoover will carry Iowa by 200,000 votes 
In view of that fact, I think it would be a fine 
thing for farmers who are thinking about the 
welfare of Iowa agriculture, if they would 
plunk their votes solidly for Smith, in view of 
the fact that there is that much margin.”’ 

Of course, this was just saying over again 
what we have been saying in Wallaces’ Farmer 
about the desirability of making the corm’ belt 
doubtful territory, and making both parties 
feel that the farm vote is worth bidding for. 
But when this statement got into the Des Moines 
Register, this is what it had been changed to: 

‘‘ *The farmer of the United States can best 
serve his own ends by throwing his influence 
te Governor Alfred E. Smith for president,’ 
Henry A. Wallace, editor of Wallaces’ Farmer, 
told the convention of the Farmers’ Union yes- 
terday afternoon.”’ 

Things like this are exasperating, but they 
are kind of funny, too. It does seem hard for 
newspapers and politicians to see that anyone 
can be coneerned mainly about agriculture, and 
interested chiefly in candidates and parties as 
they seem likely to help or hurt agriculture. 
So far as the two parties go, my hope now is 
that Hoover will match Smith’s Omaha speech 
by coming out just as vigorously for effective 
farm legislation. If the corn belt persuades 
the politicians that it is doubtful territory, both 
parties are going to come a long way farther in 
pledging justice to agriculture than seemed 
likely in either case at the start of the cam- 
paign. H. A. WALLACE. 















Brookhart, Reno and Murphy Debate Question “Who Double-Crossed the Farmer?” 


resolutions and the usual routine of con- 

vention time last week, when the Iowa 
Farmers’ Union met at Des Moines; but the 
‘big moment came along about three o’clock, 
Thursday, when, after listening to Senator 
Brookhart praise Hoover and denounce the 
leaders of the Corn Belt Committee, in a long 
speech, fifteen hundred farmers and farm wo- 
men rose to shout approval of a resolution 
which endorsed the committee and condemned 
the Hoover candidacy. 

It was one of the most dramatic sessions of 
any farm meeting. Senator Brookhart had 
charged the leaders of the Corn Belt Commit- 
tee with double-crossing the farmer. Milo Reno, 
president of the Farmers’ Union, invited the 
senator to present his case at the convention. 

The senator, facing a hostile tho attentive 
audience, displayed the vigor and the courage 
that have won him farm audiences before. He 
assailed with passion the leaders of the Corn 
Belt Committee: ‘‘Peek, Murphy and Hirth 

“were the happiest men in the United States 
when the MeNary-Haugen bill was vetoed,’’ he 
declared, and went on to assert that the 


ae were reports of business, elections, 


‘Whereas, we are now affiliated with thirty- 
five other farm groups in this committee; 
and, ‘ 

‘*Whereas, farm organizations- are non-par- 


tisan, the Corn Belt Committee has become the - 


logical and authoritative spokesman for affili- 
ated organizations on legislative matters ; there- 
fore, be it 

“‘Resolved, that the twelfth annual conven- 
tion of the Iowa Farmers’ Union unqualifiedly 
endorses the resolutions of the Corn Belt Com- 
mittee, adopted August 31, 1928, and we, there- 
fore, voice the protest of the American farmer 
at the insulting and high-handed- manner in 
which the national Republican convention at 
Kansas City turned a deaf ear to the pleas for 
justice for agriculture. 

‘<The nomination of Herbert Hoover at Kan- 
sas City, pledged as he is to carry out the 
Coolidge policies, and with his record of in- 
justice to agriculture, should be resented at 
the polls by every farmer in the middle- 
west. ’” 

The resolution went over with a whoop. 
‘‘Tet’s sing,’? cried Reno. The crowd rose, 


early in March, of the War Trade Board, which 
freed the exportation of pork products and the 
stabilization of this commodity broke due to. 


~ the condition rather than immediate demand, 


The prices rose rapidly under speculation; the 
consumer has paid fifteen million dollars by 
the increased price of pork in the month of 
March alone. We shall kill about a million 
pounds of inspected and country slaughtereg 
pork, and the increased price will be fully one 


and one-half cents net. This action was taken I 
against the protest of my entire staff and my- 
self, and I made the statement you refer to as MB ip] 


a warning against tampering with the remain. 
ing stabilized commodities that if the control 
of wheat were removed during the next two 9 
three months, in the fact of the world situation, 
prices in this commodity would advance mate. — 
rially beyond the present level.’’ 

Reno repeated : “‘ ‘Prices rose rapidly. . , . 
This action was taken against the protest of 
my entire staff and myself.’ Remember this _ 
isn’t a Democrat talking; this isn’t Brookhart: _ 
this is Hoover.’’ : 

Reno went on to read Senator Borah’s 

charges against Hoover in the days of 








farm leaders wanted the bill vetoed in 
order that it might become a campaign 
issue. 

Senator Brookhart made his usual de- 


BACKS CORN BELT COMMITTEE 


Following is the resolution passed by the Iowa Farm- 


the food administration. These were #& 
to the effect that Hoover had permitted 
exorbitant profits to packers, millerg 
and the like. Reno took some shots at 

















flation speech, talked of the need of a 
third party, and got some applause, and 
then went on to praise the Hoover rec- 
ord. Farmers’ Union members, respect- 
ers of hard fighters, gave him close at- 
tention and an occasional hand-clap. A 
Republican contingent from Des Moines 
in the back gallery, urged him on. 

Hoover, according to Senator Brook- 
hart, was the original advocate of the 
Farmers’ Union cost of production plan 
and of the Norris bill. He kept wheat 
prices up during the war; he held hog 
prices up by extraordinary efforts. If 
Hoover had been kept in charge of the 
federal Food Administration during the 
deflation, the farmer would have been 
all right. Hoover tried to get Coolidge 
to let the MeNary-Haugen bill become 
law. ‘‘Hoover was against the veto; ev- 
ery fair-minded man knows that.’’ 


Glad Farmers Were Kicked Out 


Fighting hard, the senator. assailed 
those farm leaders and those farmers 
who had opposed Hoover before the con- 


ers’ Union, following the address of Senator Brookhart: 


‘‘WHereas, the Iowa Farmers’ Union initiated the 
movement that resulted in the establishment of the Corn 
Belt Committee; and, 


‘‘Whereas, we are now affiliated with thirty-five 
other farm groups in this committee; and, 


‘‘Whereas, farm organizations are non-partisan, the 
Corn Belt Committee has become the logical and author- 
itative spokesman for affiliated organizations on legis- 
lative matters; therefore, be it 


‘‘Resolved, that the twelfth annual convention of 
the Iowa Farmers’ Union unqualifiedly endorses the res- 
olutions of the Corn Belt Committee, adopted August 
31; 1928, and we, therefore, voice the protest of the 
American farmer at the insulting and high-handed man- 
ner in which the national Republican convention at 
Kansas City turned a deaf ear to the pleas for justice 
for agriculture. : 


‘‘The nomination of Herbert Hoover at Kansas City, 
pledged as he is to carry out the Coolidge policies, and 
with his record of injustice to agriculture, should be 
resented at the polls by every farmer in the middle- 
west.’? 


those who claimed that prohibition in 
this campaign was anything more than 
a red herring to distract farm attention § © 
from the real issues. He charged Brook. @ you 
hart with voting with the stand-patters § kno 
of the senate to cut out the equalization § 
fee and with pushing his own bill, which § 
got only. five votes, instead of the bill @& 
the Corn Belt Committee recommended, @ » 


**Victim of His Own Egotism”’ 
Reno closed with a mournful chant 




















over the grave of the reputation of a @ 
good man gone wrong. ‘‘When I seca @ the | 
man fall for blandishments and evil in. at 
fluences ; when I see a man the victim of jg 5P®% 
his own colossal egotism, I feel sorry for @ og 
him,’’ Reno said. ‘‘It’s a pathetic thing. @ ¥ 
If Senator Brookhart can’t deliver for — five 
his new friends, they-ll throw him out @ PUY 
like an old rag.’’ 4 Sve 
Coming to an audience that had sat @ 9° 


thru two hours of speaking, Frank W. — 
Murphy, of Minnesota, found a good — 
many breaking for the doors. He called 
them back with this: 








vention. Leaning forward, he cried: 
‘“‘T’m glad they got kicked out at Kansas 





**Don ’t go away. I may have some- 4 
thing to say you won’t like, but that’sno @ 











City.”’ 

He went on to read some extracts from 
Governor Smith’s record to show that the 
Democratic candidate was not sympathetic to 
agriculture. Closing the last quotation with 
an air of triumph, the senator bent forward, 
with his jaw stuck out in a pugnacious: pose, 
and asked: ‘‘What do you think of that?’’ 

A mild Scandinavian voice floated out from 
under the baleony. It said: ‘‘I guess we try 
him anyway.”’ 

The crowd broke into a roar. Brookhart 
went on gamely and closed with an appeal to 
support ‘‘the man who gave you the greatest 
prosperity in the history of our country.”’ 

He got mild applause. Milo Reno came for- 
ward and was greeted with a roar. Bréokhart, 
starting to leave the platform, stopped and 
bowed. The applause for Reno changed to 
yells at Brookhart: ‘‘Wait a while.’’ ‘‘Don’t 
run away!’’ ‘‘Stay and get ‘your licking!’’ 
To a chorus of boos, the senator went to the 
back of the.hall and there took a chair. He left 
the hall soon afterward. 

Reno immediately called Ralph Moyer, chair- 
man of the resolutions committee, to the plat- 
form. Moyer read the following resolution and 
smeety the rafters as he shouted out the last 


“Whereas, the Iowa Farmers’ Union initi- 
ated the movement that resulted in the estab- 
fishment of the Corn Belt Committee; and, . 





and, led by the Farmers’ Union band and the 
quartette, sang the battle-song of Al Smith 
and the Democratic party, ‘‘The Sidewalks of 
New York.’’ 

Reno, after expressing regret that Brookhart 
had not waited to hear what his opponents had 
to say, went on to attack the claim that Hoover 
had held up farm prices in war days. ‘‘I won’t 
tell you what Reno thinks, or what Brookhart 
thinks,’’ he declared, ‘‘I’ll give you the facts 
in the words of Hoover himself,’’ 

He quoted from: Hoover’s cable in April of 
1919, in which Hoover said: 

‘*The Food Administration immediately af- 
ter the armistice decontrolled every commodity 
which in the world view and in the obligation 
to our farmers warranted. The stabilization 
agreement in respect to wheat, pork, sugar and 
cottonseed products were finally only retained 
by us not alone to comply with outstanding 
obligations to our farmers, but also in com- 
plete conviction that in the face of the world, 
the debilitation of such stabilization was of 
equal importance and interest to the consumer 
and producer concerned. It was only by this 
means that we felt that rising prices, specula- 
tion, profiteering and over drainage of sup- 
plies could be prevented. That the remaining 
stabilization agreements should be abandoned 
was demanded by persons unacquainted with 
the world situation. This resulted in the action 










reason for running off.”’ 

The shot at Senator Brookhart tickled the 
crowd, and they swarmed back to listen to” 
Murphy’s account of the work of the Com, 
Belt Committee. He said that the legisla @% 
tive fight had been won again and again so far 
aS congress was concerned. ‘‘The only thing 
we need now in this farm fight is a president 
who will sign the McNary-Haugen bill.’’ He 
added that, as a Republican and a Presbyterian, 
he wasn’t being influenced in the campaign 
es motives other than desire for farm wek 

are. 

Murphy scoffed at Brookhart’s claim that 
Hoover was for the Norris bill, and asked w 
Brookhart was the only man in the Uni 
States who had heard Hoover so express him- 
self. He quoted the Hoover-speech at West 
Branch to show that the Republican candidat 
had pledged himself definitely against the N 
ris bill, the Brookhart bill and the McNa 
Haugen bill. = 

He reviewed the Hoover record, pointed out 
that the men in charge of the farm bill had” 
recognized Hoover as the greatest obstacle @ 
the way of farm legislation thruout the five 
year fight, and intimated that eight years mor 
under Hoover would be like the last few yeas 
for agriculture. He warned the farmers tha 
if they permitted party politics to guide the 
they would be asking for more years of agm! 
cultural depression. (Concluded on page 10 
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IKE, THE MAIL ORDER DETECTIVE 


A Retired Farmer Goes Into the Finger-Print Business 


~F COURSE Ike was looking for some- 
thing to be a detective about, but the 
affair did look queer at that. I was work- 
on the paper at Portville at the time, and 
Crawford was holding down a desk in the 
siff’s office. Ike had learned to be a finger- 
| print expert by correspondence, and, what was 
‘F wore important, he was good company for 
Sheriff Charley Briggs when there wasn’t much 
‘But, as the time went on toward election, as 
id luck for Briggs would have it, things began 
phappen. Folks began to lose hogs and poul- 
: On top of that came this affair of Doe 
Wheeler. Doe came to town with a batch of 
wod-looking horses which he said he was go- 
to export. He rented the horse barn at the 
'eounty fair for a place to keep them until he 
i up a few more and was ready to ship. 
He had a lot of insurance on those horses, too. 
‘We all had a feeling that Doc 
was the kind of fellow who might 
think there was more money in 
burning up horses than in selling 
them, so we decided to wateh the 
‘parn. After we had been at it for 
® a week or two; Briggs ealled the 
- gang together in a hurry one night. 
® He feit sure that the fire was going 
’ to be set right away. ‘‘We’ll watch 
all sides of the stable, and get who- 
ever starts the thing,’’ he said, as 
he piled us into the ear. ‘‘Shoot if 
‘you have to, but be sure you don’t 
mock off one of our own men.”’ 


Be CHAPTER II 
KE CRAWFORD was wrong. 
The only loss we experienced af- 
that hot tip and call to arms was 
six hours’ sleep. Twice the Swede 
_& got up and opened stable doors, and 
® the four of us were a sorry quartet 
| that crawled along the fence to the 
® spot where Briggs had his car 
ed, and: drove back to Portville. 
® Onthe way back, Ike explained that 
® five gallons of gasoline had been 
@ purchased the day before by the 
@ Swede and taken out to the fair. 
grounds, and Ike just knew it was 
to be used for conflagratory pur- 
_ “That Swede’s a wise one,’’ said 
‘Briggs. ‘‘He probably smelled us 
hanging around and decided to wait 
a day longer.”’ 

The county attorney was at the | 
courthouse early and asking for 
‘ews, and when he heard nothing’ 
had happened, he grunted and went 
downtown to get a shave. 

Iwas a sorry mess when I arrived 

the Bugle office that morning, but Miss Bar- 

was right on the job and managed to keep 
“tte straight, and the paper was out early in the 
"afternoon and I retired to my room for a few 
hours of sleep. 

_ I got up for the evening meal and went over 
to Briggs’ office right afterward. Ike and 
Harry Bond, his assistant, were already there, 
and Briggs came in shortly afterward. Briggs 
Deen busy all day. The county supervisors 
Met and Briggs and the attorney had sworn 
to secrecy. They, on hearing of the un- 
case, had agreed to hire extra help, and 
had been swearing in four other depu- 
That night, Ike and two others were to 
again, and the next night Briggs and the 
pre to keep watch. But dawn came, and 
the sheriff’s office came Ike and his 

ers with no report. . 
Rights we had the same luck, and I was 
to the point where Miss Barber was 
I was the biggest crab on earth. Nights 
’t on. watch, I couldn’t sleep, and 
eed smoke any time, I would get up 
south of town, expecting to see the sky 
results was making me a nervous 


By W. E. Drips 


wreck. I was hoping Baker would, come back 
and the Bugle could be run easier. But he 
didn’t. Wrote that he had received the eopies 
of the two issues Miss Barber and I had pub- 
lished, and told me that with all the business 
in the paper he had decided to join his brother 
and take a fishing and hunting trip into Wis- 
eonsin. 

The one reason we all felt that fire would 
come off soon was because Wheeler didn’t come 


back. I stopped at the hotel one-day and talked . 


with the clerk, and he told me he had had a let- 
ter from Wheeler saying he wouldn’t be back 
for a while, and asked to have his laundry for- 
warded. 

Ike, however, was the calmest of all of us. 
He discovered that the Swede had bought hay 
from a farmer nearby, and. the horses were 





Ike took a lot 
of measurements 


getting fatter and looking like things had been 
postponed for some time. But we kept on with 
our watching. 


NE evening just as we were getting ready 

‘to lock up the Bugle office, two fellows 
drove up and got out of their automobile and 
came to the door. 

*‘Sorry to arrive so late,’’ one of them spoke 


up, ‘‘but we were delayed with a flat tire. Do 


you folks do job printing?’’ 

I admitted the Bugle was equipped for such 
services, and the other fellow immediately be- 
gan to introduce himself to me. 

‘Jones is my name, E. Smith Jones; got most 
of the common names in my handle, but man- 
age to live thru it just the same. This is Dr. 
Deemer Orcutt, dispenser of the world’s famous 
‘Dragon Root Remedies’.’’ ; 

_I acknowledged the introduction and inquired 
what I could do in their behalf. 


_ “A little printing, and we want te place a 
bit of copy in the next issue of your paper. Doe 
is planning on opening here this week-end, dis-' 


tributing his discoveries in your community, 
and we want a bit of publicity.”’ 


I could see by that time they were a pair of 
characters, and so I winked at Miss Barber and 
got out a pencil and paper and soon was taking 
down the ad they wanted to run. Jones pro- 
duced a handbill which he wanted duplicated, 
and at the same time wondered if our carrier 
boys could pass them out Friday for them. 

Doe Oreutt would open Saturday night his 
distribution of his famous products, and ‘‘free 
entertainment”? would make it worth anyone’s 
while to be on hand. I figured up the bill, and 
Jones promptly produced a roll of bills and 
paid the account at once. After I had assured 
them of good service, they asked about our ho- 
tel and departed. Miss Barber smiled and re- 
marked that there was a pair of fakers that 
ought to furnish us with good copy. 

‘‘Sure enough,’’ I agreed, ‘‘but they believe 
in patronizing local industry, and a good medi- 
cine show is worth listening to any time.’’ i 

I reported the arrival of the ac- 
tors and dispensers of ‘‘Dragon 
Root Remedies’’ at the evening 
meeting in Brigg’s office, and we 
had a let of fun talking it over. The 
guard for the evening had departed 
for the fair grounds, and Briggs 
was feeling sort of despondent. 

“This thing ig getting on my 
nerves, Bill,” he told me. ‘‘If some- 
thing doesn’t happen pretty soon, 
I’m ruined. Jackson has found out 
the supervisors have hired a crew of 
deputies, and already has been talk- 
ing it aregund among his friends. 
Tells them I’m padding the payroll 
to ecatch-thieves, and so far got no- 
where. Last night, someone took 
fifty chickens from the O’Neill farm 
and when I went out there today 
there wasn’t any trace of a clew. 
Been phoning around today, and no 
one knows anything about the sale 
of them.’’ 

I consoled him as best I eould and 
made a note of the theft for the 
Bugle. There was to be a social at 
the church that night, and I had ar- 
ranged with Miss Barber to take her. 
As it was my first evening out with 
the assistant, I wanted to be prompt, 
and left. 


EXT morning, while I was busy 

arranging to bring out the Bu- 
gle, the telephone rang, and I heard 
Miss Barber answering. 

‘“That’s too bad,’’ I heard her say 
and went on with my work of tying 
up an ad. She came back shortly 
and told me of a news item that had 
come in. George Anderson’s hen 
house was raised, and forty-four of 

their purebred Plymouth Rock chickens were 
taken. A reward of ten dollars is offered for 
their location. ‘‘Briggs is having a lot of trou- 
ble,’’ she added. ‘‘Here’s hoping he locates 
them.’’ + 

It wasn’t long before Henry Jackson came 
in. He wanted to talk to me confidentially, he 
said. I had to finish a job I was doing first, but 
Jackson was-willing to wait, and soon he and 
I were in Baker’s office with the door closed. 

**Looky here, Bill,’’ he said, ‘“folks out my 
way are getting pretty sore about this stealing. 
You know as well as I do, Briggs has got a flock 
of deputies, and what’s he doing with them? 
Now If think it’s about time you run something 
in this paper of yours telling people what I 
stand for. Briggs has had a chance to clean up, 
and as near as I can see the only thing he has 
cleaned is the-county treasury.”’ 

I didn’t like to say we wouldn’t support him, 
and at the same time I felt if the truth about 
the deputies could be told, Jackson would be 
satisfied a bit. We talked things over pretty 
carefully, and when we got thru I felt Jackson 
might think I was favorable. Anyway, it was 


too late to get anything (Continued on page 34) 
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Iowa Farmers’ Union in - 
Convention 





(Continued from page 8) 


“That’s just what we'll deserve, 
too,” came a voice from‘the crowd. 

Murphy wound up with the charge: 
“If Herbert Hoover is a friend of ag- 
riculture, then Benedict Arnold was a 
great patriot.” 

An old soldier, garbed in the blue of 
the Union army, sat in front of the 
speakers’ platform thru all these ad- 
dresses. He wore a Hoover button. 
As Murphy finished, he took it off and 
threw it down. ‘Those in the audience 
near him reported that he said: “I’ve 
voted the Republican ticket all my life, 
but I can’t vote for that man.” 

This was the big day of the conven- 
tion. Thursday morning, the elec- 
tion was held. Milo Reno was re-elect- 
ed without opposition. G. B. Miller 
was vice-president, R. H. Moore, sec- 
retary-treasurer. On the board are 
Ralph H. Moyer, Fairfield; George de 
Bar, Aurora; A. D. Lohff, Holstein; H. 
E. Roe, Argyll; Nic Naeve, Schleswig; 
R. M. Brandt, Davenport; B. A. Van 
Pelt, Ogden. 

The treasurer’s report for the Union 
showed liabilities in excess of assets 
of nearly 10,000. This amount is large- 
ly accounted for by funds borrowed 
by the Iowa Union to help organize 
new states. The money is being paid 
back by the state Farmers’ Unions so 
formed. Total receipts for the year 
amounted to $51,910. 

The report on property insurance 
showed over twenty-six million dollars 
of insurance in force, an increase of 
six million in the first six months of 
1918 and an increase of over $50,000 
in assets. Risks in force September 
15 were over $30,000,000. 

The life insurance company also 
showed gains, with more insurance 
placed in other states, and new di- 
rectors, one each from Kansas, Ne- 
braska and Minnesota placed on the 
board to represent the new _ policy- 
holders. Loans total nearly $500,000; 
assets have increased $87,000 in the 
last six months. In the last. eight 
months, policies to the amount of $1,- 
314,350 have been placed. The total 
of policies in force comes to nearly 
ten million dollars. 

Resolutions, beside the one already 
quoted, attack the bond issue, direct 
selling of livestock, back the various 
business organizations, ask a fair deal 
for radio stations serving farmers, and 
insist on the pay-as-you-go method in 
all public financing. 


The Service Company reported a 


volume of business of around $700,000, 
profits of $1,000 after deductions for 
reserve and education had been made, 
a gain of 65 per cent in volume of oil 
handled, of 12 per cent on flour and 
binder twine, and decreases in volume 
of coal and salt. 

W. G. Ashline, manager, reported on 
the activities of the joint purchasing 
committee. This has representatives 
from Missouri, Oklahoma, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Iowa, Colorado, Illinois, Min- 
nesota, North Dakota,* Montana and 
South Dakota. 

During the past year practically all 
of these states have bought binder 
twine collectively. At the present time 
there are four states that are buying 
mixed cars of flour and feed together 
from one concern. Estimated require- 
ments ‘for binder twine for the next 
year will be fifteen million pounds, 
which will take the entire output of 
one of the individual mills. It is’ es- 
timated that the committee will also 
handle over fifty thousand tons of feed 
which will be bought collectively and 
150,000 barrels of flour. Salt.is an- 
ether item which has been purchased 
by this committee To further the step 
in cooperative buying, the committee, 


which is known now as the Coopera- 


tive Purchasing Association, has 


- adopted oné brand which will be used 


in every state on all commodities that 








SPEEDING UP HUSKING 





Mechanical Picker Saves Time and Labor 


By I. W. DICKERSON 


HAT wonderful things improved 
farm machinery has done in do- 
ing away with the useless drudgery of 
farm work and in making it possible 
for one man to produce a larger out- 
put! -The mower and self-rake and 
hay loader have revolutionized hay 
making. The self-binder and shocker 
took most of the drudgery out of grain 
harvesting, and now the combine 
comes along and cuts and threshes the 
grain without a human hand touching 
it thruout the process. The field sil- 
age cutter and the discovery that 
tramping in the silo is largely unneces- 
sary takes most of the drudgery out of 
silo filling. Corn picking has long 
been one of the hard and disagreeable 
jobs left on the farm, but even this is 
now yielding to the corn picker and 
the grain elevator. 

Many farmers still do not seem to 
realize the labor saving possibilities 
of the ordinary grain elevator, whether 
of the stationary or portable type. It 
means quite a difference to a man’s 
pep and aggressiveness whether he 
has to buckle in and unload his two or 
three big loads of corn with a scoop 
shovel into a bin eight or ten feet over 
his head, or whether he can dump it 
into an elevator and watch a gas en- 
gine put it into the crib. In fact, the 
modern tall, narrow corn crib can 
hardly be filled satisfactorily without 
the use of an elevator. In many places 





ers could operate efficiently were quite 
exacting and about one season out of 
three was all that could be counted on. 
Better design in controls and pick-up 
apparatus has helped a good deal 
with down corn, while the use of 
the tractor power take-off or an old 
automobile engine to operate the 
snapping and husking mechanism 
has made the work practically inde 
pendent of footing conditions, and 
the picking can now be done in rainy, 
muddy or snowy weather when work 
would have been impossible with the 
older machines. Now the conditions 
must be very bad if the mechanical 
picker can not be used to advantage. 
However, most farmers now have their 
farms fenced so they can be hogged, 
and a reasonable amount of corn left 
in the field is not very serious. 


Little Difference in Cost of Picking 


The question is often raised as to 
whether hand or mechanical picking is 
the cheaper. This, in a way, is a minor 
problem, the important thing being to 
get the corn in the crib promptly and 
quickly with the farmer’s own help, to 
save the hard and often painful hand 
labor, and to avoid dependence on -un- 
reliable and often undesirable transient 
help. It is not unusual to see one man 
driving four or five horses to a corn 
picker, with another team hitched on 
and pulling the wagon. Now it is more 











The tractor pulls the corn picker and the wagon that is being loaded. 


hand pickers will not work where the 
farmer does not have an elevator or 
else charge a cent or two more per 
bushel, so that these farmers soon pay 
for an elevator without getting any of 
its benefits. 


Corn Picker a Great Labor Saver 


But the actual field picking is the 
drudgery part. I never minded the 
first day or so, but how one dreads it 
after his hands crack in several places 
and he can be traced part way across 
the field by the blood left on the 
husks. And it doesn’t help much 
when the weather turns bitter cold 
and the husks are covered with frost 
and sleet. But the corn has to come 
out nevertheless. 

There has been much discussion as 
to whether the corn picker or hand 
pickers would save the greatest per- 
centage of the corn or do it the most 
cheaply. If conditions are favorable 
for the corn picker, it will pick: cleaner 
than hand picking. I have tested a 
picker on rows which had been picked 
by hand and then run down by a wag- 
on, and have counted as high as eighty- 
one ears and nubbins saved on a row 
eighty rods long. On the other hand, 
I have seen a picker working in corn 
leaning heavily in the direction of 
travel and estimated that between a 


third and a fourth of the grain was | 


left in the field. Formerly the condi- 
tions under which the mechanical pick- 








common to see a tractor pulling the 
corn picker and operating it with a 
power takeoff and also pulling the 
wagon which. is being filled. A boy 
can unload one wagon with the dump 
elevator while the other is being filled, 
and thus one man and a boy can take 
the place of three or more hand pick- 
ers, or even more where there is plenty 
of power to speed up the pace or where 
one of the new two-row machines is 
used. 

Figures just released from an Iowa 
State College survey show very little 
difference in cost per bushel between 
hand and machine picking; but it 
should be kept in mind that probably 
a majority of these pickers were of the 
old horse-drawn type depending on bull 
wheel traction to operate the picker 
machinery, which were necessarily 
very slow moving and could not be 
used at all under many conditions. 
Since interest on the investment and 
depreciation are both heavy factors in 


‘the cost of operation, it is very impor- 


tant that the average acreage covered 
per year be as high as possible. This 
will be almost sure to follow by the 
use of tractor drawn and power op- 
erated pickers to keep up a good speed 
and to be independent of mud or sleet 
or light snow, by two or three farmers 


going together and using trucks or 


plenty of wagons to haul the loads, and 
by having good elevators to unload the 


corn promptly. Also it is important to. 








have the cribs in good condition, 
have ventilating equipment in Position, 
and perhaps to have forced ventilation . 
equipment if it is desired to start early 


| or if the weather is distinctly untayop. 


able for rapid cribbing. Corn pickj 
will thus become more businesslike, 
and I will be very much surprised jg 
future surveys do not show mechanica} 
picking distinctly cheaper than the 
hand method. We must always keep in 
mind that an average from a survey 
takes in the poorest as well as the best, 
and that the farmer who expects to sue. 
ceed must aim ‘to reach or excel the 
best rather than to be satisfied with 
the average. 





Soil Erosion Control 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
In a recent issue of Wallaces’ Farm. 
er appeared a letter from a Marshall | 
county subscriber upon soil erosion a 


control. I was much interested in the — 


article since it came from my natiye 
county and also due to the fact that 
my present work is in one of the old 
counties of the state, where the prob 
lem is much more serious than in Mar. 
shall county. 

Any person who observes the ero 
sion which is taking place in the vari- 
ous parts ofthe state of Iowa and 
thinks over these problems at all, ig 
forced to reach the same conclusion 
as the writer of the former article, 
No more serious problem confronts the 
farmers of Iowa than this excessive 
loss of surface soil and the destruc 
tion to valuable fields thru the for. 
mation of ditches, gullies and deep 
gorges, which may never be reclaimed. 
There ‘is but little use for us to talk 
over soil building programs in the 
rougher sections of Iowa, unless we 
consider some practical means of pre- 
venting erosion. 

For the past ten years this has been 
one of the leading studies of the best 
men of Van Buren county and they 
have endeavored to put: demonstra — 
tions into each section of the county 
upon some phase of erosion control. 
Terracing is a valuable method of pre ~ 
venting serious erosion upon steep hilk — 
sides. It may be used in connection 
with ditch filling and dam building 
methods to repair damage already ~ 
done where ditches and gullies have 
been formed. We have reached the 
conclusion in this county that for the 
deep gorges that have been in the 
process of formation for many years 
the best method is to carry out sys- 
tematic tree planting at the mouth of 
these ravines. It is. very evident that — 
such deep ditches will not be refilled: | 
by expensive labor methods. 
strations have been started by the 


forestry department of the Iowa State ~ 


College, by which such trees as may 
be suitable to the different soils of the ~ 
state are being used in a systematic — 
method of planting. 

Too much of this rough land is al- — 
ready under cultivation, as is evi — 
denced by the idle farms that exist 
thruout southern Iowa today. Treé © 
growth upon some of these ravines — 
will have some value and will make — 
possible the holding of soils for cult — 
vation upon the higher slopes. 

Our experience in this county leads 
us to believe that all practical meth 
ods of erosion control must be used 
together, adapting the different meth — 
ods to each individual problem of the 
different farms and different soil — 
types. q 

Thru our exhibit placed at the Iowa | 
state fair last year there was a very — 
large amount of inquiry showing the ~ 
interest of the people of Iowa in this — 
project and since that time much cor — 
respondeiice has been answered and 
personal visits have been made by out-— 
siders to our county to inspect these 
demonstrations in practical operation. 
Much of the credit is due to the efft 
cient service of the agricultural engt 
neering department of the Iowa State 
College in co-operation with the lead 
ing farmers of Van Buren county. 

3 A. J. SECOR. 


Van Buren County, Iowa. 
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| Your Tractor =“ 
| Needs POLARINE | 


The engine of your tractor needs Polarine to protect it against heat and friction and 
dirt. Polarine maintains a cushion of oil between all moving surfaces—keeps them 
from getting too hot—prevents the dust and grit from grinding them away. 


A tractor lubricated with Polarine works smoothly and willingly—whatever you give 
it to do it does well—for it runs on a cushion of oil. 


Polarine keeps your tractor in service. A tractor laid up when you need it most is 
an expensive machine! It pays to keep your tractor running steadily — always on 
the job. It pays to use Polarine! That’s why Polarine is used on farms everywhere 
in the Middle West. . 

Every tractor needs Polarine—and a Polarine motor oil is made for every tractor. 
No matter what make of tractor you own, there is a grade of Polarine made 
especially for it. 


Consult chart at any Standard Oil Service Station for the correct graae for your tractor. 


dard Oil Company, 910 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
{Indiana ia bai ee 
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FIXING UP THE 


FARM HOME 























Clarifying and Purifying the 
Water Supply 
There are many cases where it is 
very important both to know how to 
clear up and settle water for laundry 
or household purposes, or how to puri- 


fy water whose safety is questionable. - 


Filtration is the important thing with 
cistern water, and every cistern should 
be arranged so that the incoming wa- 
ter should pass thru at least eighteen 
inches of sand and from four to six 
inches of charcoal, or else pass thru 
a wall of soft bricks laid on their sides 
in cement mortar, or preferably thru 
both kinds of filter. However, cases 
will occur where the cistern water will 
be too dirty and discolored to use or 
where river water will be too muddy, 
and it is well to know how to treat 
these cases. . 

The following method is recommend- 
ed by water supply experts for clarify- 
ing dirty and discolored water: 

Dissolve one-half pound of soda”ash 
in one gallon of water. If only wash- 
ing soda is available, dissolve about 
one and one-half pounds. Add one- 


half pint to every thirty gallons of 


rainwater, 

Dissolve: one-half pound filter alum 
in one-half gallon of water. If only 
ordinary alum is available, dissolve 
one pound. Add one-fourth pint to ev- 
ery thirty gallons of rainwater. 

These two solutions added. to a col- 
ored cistern water will, in twenty-four 
hours, remove the coloring matter and 
give a clear water. A sediment will 
settle to the bottom, which must be 
kept from the clear water above. 


If the water can be treated on a 


large scale in a cistern, dissolve one 
pound of alum in a pail or: more of 
water, and one-half pound of soda in 
another pail of water and add to the 
cistern. Care must be taken not to stir 
up the sediment which settles in the 
bottom. 

About the only way to remove the 
sediment after the water has been clar- 
ified is to lower a pipe to the very low- 
est part of the bottom, having the end 
rest about one-fourth of an inch from 
the bottom, attach a pump, and then 
pump out several barrels from the bot- 
tom of the cistern. An ordinary thresh- 
ing tank pymp is a good outfit for do- 


’ ing this. In this way, most of the soot 


and slime can be removed, but the cis- 
tern should be emptied and scrubbed 
at the first opportunity. If the over- 
flow pipe for the cistern is brought 
down in this way so as to take the wa- 
ter from the very bottom instead of the 
top, much of the settling will be re- 
moved in that way. 

Where the water is suspected of be- 
ing unsafe because of disease germs, 
the following treatment is recom- 
mended: 

Disinfection With Chloride of Lime 
—Prepare a chloride of lime solution 
by dissolving one teaspoonful of fresh 
chloride of lime (bleach powder) in 
one quart of water. Place this stock 
solution in a stoppered bottle. Such a 


solution’ gradually loses its strength, | 


and fresh solutions should be made up 
occasionally: For disinfecting water, 
mix thoroly one teaspoonful of this so- 
lution with two gallons of water. After 
thirty minutes, the water will usually 
be fit to drink. 

Disinfection With Tincture of Iodine 
—This drug is an excellent disinfect- 
ant for drinking water, can be obtained 
at any drug store, and is found in the 


medicine chests of most households. 


Ordinary tincture of iodine contains ap- 
‘proximately seven per cent of iodine. 


_ Mix one @rop of this tincture thoroly 








so treated will usually be safe for 
drinking purposes after thirty min- 
utes have elapsed. Proportional mix- 
tures for other quantities of water are 
as follows: Eleven drops of tincture 
in two and three-fourths gallons of wa- 
ter (an ordinary pailful); one table- 
spoonful or three teaspoonfuls of tinc- 
ture in fifty-two gallons of water.— 
I. W. D. 


Effect of Size on Chimney Draft 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Will a chimney with a round open- 
ing twelve inches in diameter at top 
draw a stove with a six-inch pipe any 
harder than a chimney with an eight- 
inch opening at top, both chimneys be- 
ing the same height?” 

The draft or suction of a chimney 
depends directly on the height and on 
the difference in weight per cubic foot 
between the air inside the chimney and 
the outdoor air. Hot air is lighter than 
cold air, hence we have a greater draft 
in winter than in summer, and with a 
hot fire than with a light one. Also we 
‘have better draft when there are no 





openings or cracks to let cold air in to 
mix with the hot air and when the 
chimney is thoroly insulated so the 
walls will not chill the hot gases. 

Theoretically, we should have the 
greatest draft when the chimney open- 
ing is about the same size as that of 
the stove, since with a larger chimney 
the hot air is mixed with other cooler 
air and the temperature lowered some- 
what and the weight thus increased. 
On the other hand, a small or crooked 
or rough-surfaced or out-of-round chim- 
ney opening increases very materially 
the friction which the moving air must 
overcome, this friction decreasing the 
available draft pressure just that much. 
Hence, a chimney somewhat: larger will 
give a greater effective draft: than one 
just the size of the pipe opening. Just 
what size will give the maximum draft 
will depend on height and the shape 
and nature of the flue opening; but 
for ordinary heights and ordinary -rect- 
angular brick surfaced flues, one of 
about one square foot opening. will 
probably give about the maximum draft 
on a stove with a six-inch pipe opening. 
—Building Editor. 


The Convenient Home Laundry 











The power washer is the biggest labor saver in the farm home. 


One of the most important units in 
the planning of a farm home is the 
home laundry, as to location, arrange- 
ment and equipment. Thousands of 
farm women do their washing in the 
kitchen and get along, but there are 
many good reasons why a separate 
room should be provided, which can be 
shut off from the rest of the house. 
One reason is to keep the soapy steam 
off the curtains and woodwork and 
wall decorations, all of which will suf- 
fer more or less. Another is that the 
soapsuds and wash water, which are 
sure to drip to some extent, will play 
havoc with any nice kitchen floor, 
‘such as every housewife at least hopes 
to have. Also the heavy soapy steam 
does not improve the palatability of 
any food which must be cooked while 
the washing is going on. 

Most city homes have the laundry 
in the basement, which is cool in sum- 
mer and warm in winter and which 
gets the steam and smell and unsightly 
clutter out of the living part of the 
house, makes a convenient place for 
hanging clothes in bad weather, has a 
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floor which needs no care and. is eas- 
ily cleaned, and in many ways is very 
desirable. Many farm women also use 
the same method and find it very sat- 
isfactory. é 

On the other hand, many farm wom- 
en much prefer to have the laundry 
in a small room opening off the kitch- 
en but with a door between which can 
be closed when desired. This is es- 
pecially convenient where clothes must 
be boiled and water heated at the 
kitchen range, allows the wofnan to 
answer the telephone and door bell, 
look after the dinner, and keep an eye 
on what the younger children are do- 
ing during the periods when the wash- 
ing can be left momentarily; saves car- 
trying the heavy basket of wet clothes 
upstairs; and the laundry can also be 
used as men’s washroom if desired. 
Like a lot of other debatable questions, 
this one will have to be solved individ- 
ually by each family in the light of 


their needs and conditions. 


The most important part of the laun- 


dry equipment is the power washer. 
_Se4 .wringer. - Opinions . differquile, 
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widely, not only among housewives 
but also among household economics 
experts, as to the best type of washer. 
Some prefer the reversible cylinder, 
some the oscillating or rocking type, 
some the vacuum, some the jet or gyr- 
atory type, and so on. Which is best is 
a knotty question and it is to be hoped 
that before long some institution or 
association will attack it in a sys. 
tematic way and determine definitely 
which is best and how much and why. 
In the meantime it is safe to assume 
that there is no very marked differ- 


ence in efficiency and that a good ma. 


chine of either type will give satisfac- 
tory results if properly used. There 
is no question, however, that the 
power operation is the great factor in 
saving labor, the power wringer being 
even more important than the power 
washer. If electric power is available 
it is by far the best to use, as a small 
one-sixth horsepower motor is usually 
all that is required and the full power 
of this is needed only occasionally in 
wringing. Or most washers can be 
equipped with a small compact gaso- 
line engine, which any woman can soon 
learn to operate satisfactorily if she 
will only follow directions carefully. 
Again in many cases we find that the 
larger gasoline engine is kept out 
doors and used to operate the grind- 
stone, pump, bone cutter, and such ma- 
ehines from a line shaft, a belt or an 
extension shaft from-this bringing the 
power to the washing machine. The 
increased use of radio sets brings in 
another important use for the small 
gas engine, in that a belt from the 
engine flywheel can drive a small six- 
volt generator from an old car and 
charge the radio battery while the 
washing is being done. 

Next to the power washer and wring- 
er as a laundry labor saver is running 
water, preferably both hot and cold. It 
is hard and back breaking work to 
have to carry all the washing water, 
and since water under pressure can 
be put into a home now at such a small 
cost, there would seem to be little ex- 
cuse for a woman to have to carry wa- 
ter. Even a renter could put up a tem- 
porary barrel tank on the outside of 
the house and pump it full every morn- 
ing, and either sell it to the next ten- 
ant or dismantle it and take it to the 
next place. With a gravity or pressure 
tank supply and a hose which can be 
put directly into the washing machine 
and tubs, and then a sewer or large 
hose to carry the water away, prac- 
tically all lifting and carrying of wa- 
ter is done away with. If a septic tank 
is used, the laundry water should not 
go thru this but should go into the 
basement drain and be carried directly 
to the tile or other outlet. This is 
partly because the very large amount 
of strong soapy water would disturb 


















the proper action of the liquefying bac- — 


teria in the tank, and partly because 
there is nothing in the way of filth or 


disease germs in the laundry discharge — 


requiring bacterial treatment. 


Other desirable equipment is a laun- 


dry stove for boiling clothes and heat- 
ing water. 
wood stove with a water front to con- 
nect to the water supply system. Good 
kerosene hot water heaters are now 


Usually this is a coal or — 


available, as well as gasoline and kero © 


sene laundry hot plates. 


Stationary — 


laundry tubs are sometimes used, but — 
tubs to be used with the washing ma- — 


chine are cheaper and are probably — 
A power ironer is ~ 
one of the newer labor saving laundry © 
devices, and this may be expected to © 
develop quite rapidly, especially do Ee 


more convenient. 





electric power is available.—lI. 
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This Fall 
it pays you more than ever 


to keep hogs 
in good shape 


LIFE GUARD 


and at a low cost—says H. H. 


to make more than ever this fall by keeping ycur 
hogs in good condition. With prices at their pres- 
ent Pia and with every prospect of strong fu- 
tures, you should get a bigger profit out of each hog you 
send to market—and likewise you take a bigger loss on 


[ DOESN’T take long to figure out that you stand 


-. each hog that fails to come through the feeding season. 


No matter whether you feed ten hogs or ten hundred, 
you can well afford to take a tip from the experience of 
a feeder like H. H. Parker, of Beech, Iowa, who has been 
remarkably successful at bringing hogs through in fine 
shape. Mr. Parker has found that it pays in dollars and 
cents to feed not only for quicker gains, but to feed also 
to maintain his hogs in good shape. He finds that the 
on economical way to do both is by feeding Life 


_Mr. Parker has been using Life Guard for more than 
six years. He was one of our first customers, and al- 
though he has tried other minerals since, he always comes 
back to Life Guard. 


He buys his mineral not on claims but on actual re- 
sults-as he has observed them in his own herds. He 
knows that when he feeds Life Guard, he can depend on 
it to help him fatten his animals and at the same time 
keep them in vigorous, thrifty condition so that they 
will make the best use of the grain he is feeding. 


Mr. Parker is only one of thousands of hog raisers 
who have found that every dollar invested in Life Guard 
ce _ many somere = added — > acids Gk 
er gains at lower feeding cost, ° eeping 

the herd in a healthy, thrifty condition. 





Get Rid of Worms 


Jour entire herd with the old 
Jreliable Life Guard Worm 
Expeller. Absolutely safe, 
absolutely effective. 











Life Guard Mineral provides elements which are vitally 
necessary to build big bone structures, to stimulate per- 
fect digestion, and to produce quick, profitable gains. 


The results obtained with Life Guard on farms through- 
out the great hog belt are just the same as the results you 
can get with Life Guard right on your own farm, if 
you will only give it a chance. 


Use it this fall, when it means more to you than ever 
before to see that every hog comes through in top shape 
for market. You will find, as thousands of other farmers 
have found, that there is nothing better than Life Guard 
to ae hogs in condition and produce pork at a real 
profit. 


Stockmen’s Department 


LIBERTY OIL COMPANY 


Makers of LEFE GUARD Minerals 
607 S. & L. Bidg., Des Moines 


Parker 














Salesmen have a few good territories open 
ANTED for men to represent us among livestock 
W. raisers in their communities. Pleasant 
in a f€W work. No previous sales experience re- 
counties quired. If interested, write for details. 
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H. H. PARKER 
Keeps Hogs in Shape— 
Makes Fast Gains on Low 
Cost Feed. 

“Life Guard is the best 
thing I know of for keep- 
ing my hogs in shape and 
making fast gains on low 
cost feed. I’ve been feed- 


* ing Life Guard since 1922, 


and in all that time I’ve 
lost mighty few pigs. .Any 
feeder who sticks to Life 
Guard won’t go wrong.” 


H. H. Parker 
Beech, Iowa 


Don’t let worms stunt your 
hogs and rob you of the ; 
brofits on your feed. Worm 


The Super Mineral Feed 
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T. B. Eradication 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Your issue of August 3 contained a 
writeup by Wisdom of the Iowa T. B. 
test laws, commenting on questions 
that had been judicially determined, 
and enumerating them. 

From the tone of his article it ap- 
pears to have been written for the 
purpose of discouraging those who are 
opposed to the test and seek legal 
protection. ° 

If the points Wisdom mentioned 
have been judicially determined as he 
explains, I will say that such decisions 
must have been so made because of a 
lack of proper evidence, and there is 
still a chance for a change of decisions 
if proper evidence is submitted. 

He says the following points have 
been established: 

1. “That bovine tuberculosis is dan- 
gerous to the human family.” I would 
like to ask Mr. Wisdom, what evidence 
of human deaths per year from that 
source in this state was produced at 
that hearing. I defy him to produce 
one per year for ten years. We have 
had perhaps 5,000 deaths during that 
time in the state from human infec- 
tion, yet our laws do not prevent our 
children from mingling with people 
that are highly infected. Why is this? 

I wish to cite you a section of an ar- 
ticle written by the editor of the Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion. He says: “Reports continue to 
come from France that the method of 
vaccinating babies against tuberculo- 
sis with living germs, invented by the 
famous French investigator, Calmette, 
has been established as a_ useful 
method and is soon to be adopted in 
this country as a routine technic. The 
vaccine concerned is made of living 
germs of tuberculosis taken from. cat- 
tle. They are treated in different ways 
after being raised on artificial sub- 
stances. 
dren in milk.” . 

If bovine tuberculosis is dangerous 
to the human family, why not test the 
milk instead of the cow’s tail? Lead- 
ing authorities agree that practically 
every human mother of Iowa has at 
some time been affected with T. B., 
and only 3 per cént of the cows. Yet 
these human mothers are permitted to 
bring children into the world, let them 
suckle their breast, and otherwise 
come in contact with sources of infec- 
tion with no restrictions whatever. 


_ Why is this? 


But the.cow must be tested and if 
the slightest infection is found she 
must be slaughtered. Pure bunk, noth- 
ing else. 

2. He says: “It is highly infectious 
among bovine creatures.” I consider 
this statement absolutely false. We 
have counties that on a careful test 
wouldn’t shown more than 2 per cent 
infection. They have probably had a 
40,000 cattle population for twenty 
years. If the disease was highly in- 
fectious there would be at least 50 per 
cent infection. Pure bunk, nothing 
else. 

3. He says “that the tuberculin test 
is practically infallible.’ There is no 
more truth in this statement than in 
No. 2. At Ottumwa a few years ago 
the state bacteriologist giving the milk 
from 196 a microscopic test certified 
that twenty-eight of them were giving 
tubercular milk. These twenty-eight 
cows were given the T. B. test and not 
one of them reacted. 

4. He says “that the eradication 
statutes are for the protection of pub- 
lic health.” Some protection, in the 
Ottumwa case, weren’t they? I could 
cite you several other incidents just as 
ridiculous. 

5. He says “that they therefore 


come within the inhtrent power of the 


tate to protect the health of the peo- 





They are then fed to chil- 





ple known as the police power.” Cer- 
tainly some nerve to force such a joke 
on the farmer by police power. 

6. He says “that they do not violate 
any provision of the constitution of 
the United States, since that constitu- 
tion does not undertake to limit the 
police powers of the state.” Just give 
them the bunk that it is a public health 
measure and there is no limit to their 
power to persecute the farmer. 

7. He says “that they do not violate 
any constitutional provision of the 
state of Iowa, and do not provide for 
taking of property without due pro- 
cess of law.” I say, when they take 
from you a $100 cow, slaughter her and 
find her free from disease and you get 
$25 for her, they have violated your 
constitutional rights if they take her 
without your consent. 

I would be pleased to debate this 
question with anyone, any time. 

J. H. RIGDON. 

Blackhawk County, Iowa. 





A Place for the Independent 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have read with interest and no 
little amusement the page “The Voice 
of the Farm,” and have wondered how 
seriously you take some of the jolts 
handed you or just pass them up and 
forget. 

It is hard to feature two parties of 
average intelligence taking a slam at 
you like this. First in a real tirade, 
“Why don’t you fight for Smith” and 
second “I always liked your paper 


‘until you sold out to Smith.” 


OICE OF THE FARM | 





date stands pat that he is dry. We’re 
all with him. 
A FARMER’S WIFE. 


Pottawattamie County, Iowa. 





Remarks: In selecting the letters to 
run on this page, we pay strict atten- 
tion to the number sent in on each side 
of any argument. For our issue of 
September 14, we received ten Smith 
and seven Hoover letters. We ran one 
from each group. For the issue of 
August 31, we had twenty-six Smith 
and twenty-eight Hoover letters. Here, 
with some injustice to the Smith side, 
we ran one Smith and two Hoover let- 
ters. 
number on each side was again about 
even. We ran two letters from each 
group. This has been the practice since 
the conventions. Have our readers any 
better plan to suggest?—Editor. 


Let’s Not Be Fooled 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have been reading with much in- 
terest the various letters written by 
your subscribers, complimenting and 
criticizing you on your stand on the 
political questions involved in this cam- 
paign. As I read these articles, I am 
wondering if they were prompted after 
due consideration of the questions in- 
volved or were prejudice and political 
bias the motive which prompted them. 
The farmers of the west and middle- 
west have at this time a question of 
great importance to settle, and one 
which affects each individual farmer 
to the extent of his operations on the 








jects. 


resentative letters on both sides, 





HOW THE VOTE STANDS 


In the last ten days we have received forty letters on political sub- 
Seventeen are for Smith, fourteen for Hoover; nine are neutral. 
As before, most of the Hoover votes*are from people who think prohi- 
bition in danger; most of the Smith votes are from people who think 
farm relief is the main issue of the’ campaign. .As_ before, there is little 
enthusiasm for either candidate; most folks seem to be supporting one 
man in order to take a crack at the other. 


We shall continue to run rep- 








I consider your recent editorials on 
the political situation fair and above 
criticism except by some one who is 
either too dumb to understand or is 
blinded by partisan prejudice. Politi- 
cal parties are a means to an end, and 
I think there is a large place in the 
affairs of a country like ours for the 
really true independent, and I agree 
with you that it is too early in the 
campaign for one who is not influenced 
by party to make a choice. 

Cc. O. MACY. 

Jasper county, Iowa. 





Are We Unfair? 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I. have read discussions about the 
coming election until I am ashamed of 
the “Voice of the People” sentiment. 
Who sorts over the letters to say which 
shall be printed and which rejected? 
Surely not even a relative of dear old 
Uncle Henry Wallace, or they would 
not boost a candidate who believes in 
the open saloon or any modification. 
Why are so many Smith letters print- 
ed, with not even a passing word to 
Hoover? ; 

It isn’t the men, but the principles 
they stand for. When was Tammany 
ever interested in farming before this 
election? I believe never in any way 
but to see some way to beat the farm- 
ers. So I say to Wallaces’ Farmer: 


’ Turn over a new leaf. Drunken farm- 


boys will need more help than any 


‘MeNary-Haugen bill can bring, so if 


you can’t praise anything else in the 
Republican platform, at least the candi- 


‘ 
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farm, and we should not let political 
bias and prejudice influence our voting 
on election day. It is time for the farm- 
er to lay aside all these prejudices and 
look the question fairly in the face and 
reason it out and act accordingly, if 
we ever expect to get any legislation 
at the hands of congress and the presi- 
dent. 

- We have been struggling for the past 
seven and a half years to enact legisla- 
tion in the interests of the farmer, 
only to have it vetoed by a Republican 
president. It seems to me it is useless 
to expect any relief at the hands of the 
Republican nominee, since we were 
driven away from the Republican con- 
vention by the powers that be, while at 
the same time were given a cordial in- 
vitation to the Democratic national 
convention, with the privilege of writ- 
ing our own platform, with the prom- 
ise of the nominee of that convention 
that he would, on election, call the 
thinking leaders of the farm organiza- 
tions together and formulate some plan 
to be presented to congress at the very 
earliest opportunity. 

If, after having the privilege.of mak- 
ing the platform relative to farm in- 
terests, with a pledge of the nominee 
of this party to put in effect the prin- 


ciples of the platform, we are not will- © 


ing to lay aside all political prejudice 
and political bias, I fear we have com- 
mitted the unpardonable sin, and there 
is no redemption for us. So let us not 
be fooled by this protective bunk, and 
vote for Al Smith and farm relief. 


JOHN COX. 
Illinois. 


ee 


For the issue of August 17, the - 


Draft Horses on Corn Belt 
Farms 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Attention has frequently been called 
to the fact that corn belt farmers are 
failing to provide for the replacement 
of the draft horses now being used op 
farms. The horses now in use are 
rapidly being retired because of age, 
and unless farmers as a class take 


prompt action a serious shortage wil) : 


result. 
If farmers of this region would not 


only maintain the number of horses _ 


now in use on farms, but increase 
their use to the greatest practicable 
extent, they would save for use on the 
farms the greater portion of the huge 
present annual outlay for tractors, re. 
pairs and fuel. The horses necessary 
for the purpose could be raised on the 
farms where used, or purchased from 
other farmers, and the money which 
would otherwise be paid out for farm 


power kept at home. The horse power’ 
.thus obtained would be supported by 


feeds and grains ratsed on the farms 
and market surpluses in these feeds 
and grains would be eliminated or 
materially decreased. 

Horses of the right type are a most 
dependable and satisfactory source of 
farm power, which can be produced 
and maintained at a cost well below 
that of tractor power. There is no 
logical reason why their use should 
not be continued and increased. 

Several farmers of this neighbor. 
hood are taking advantage of present 
conditions to replace their grade 
horses with good registered draft 
mares. These mares not only render 
satisfactory service as draft animals 
but produce high elass foals annually. 
One of these farmers recently sold’a 
pair of draft geidings for the eastern 
market at $550. He has also produced 
several draft stallions which he has 
sold on profitable terms. 

What a fine thing it would be for 
the corn belt if ‘hundreds of good 
farmers would follow his example so 
that each community would have a 
farmer breeder who could supply for 
the use of his neighbors the young 


draft stallions necessary to produce — 


the high grade foals which we shall 


need to not only replace the horses § 
now in use but to increase their num- © 


ber to the point where we are using 


horses on farms to the fullest, practi- — 


cable extent. 
GEORGE A. JOHNSTON. 
Union county, Iowa. 





Two Row Cultivators 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


You ask regarding two row cul- 


tivators. When there are too many 
stalks and other trash plowed under 
you cannot expect to keep eight or 


twelve shovels all doing good work. 
Here most farmers use twelve shovels 


and I think there are more two row ~ 


cultivators in Filimore county than 
one row. 


checked. 


To do this the land must be ‘put in 
good’ shape before planting and we — 
break the stalks down and rake and 


burn them. Yes, I) know you will say 
its a crime, but who cares about the 


land now. The future must take care © 
We have to have a living 
now regardless of Hoover or Smith, © 
and neither of them is likely to help — 


of itself. 


us farmers. : 
FRED SOFTLEY. 
Nebraska. 
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We have to tend more acres — 
per man in order to make a living — 
‘and sixty to eighty acres per man is — 
quite common even when corn is 
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TRIP thru northeastern lowa 
with an eye to the breeds of cat- 
is interesting. There are lots of 

cattle herds—Hereford, Short- 

and Angus—in Marshall, Tama 
and Benton counties. I traveled from 
| qoledo to Osage one half day. In the 
' gorthern part of Tama county and 
_ Bremer county were communities with 
‘q very high per cent of Holsteins. 
Waverly to Osage, no breed 





ie seemed to predominate. I saw a good 


many Holsteins, also Shorthorns, that 
being used as dairy cows, and 


it % ome Angus~and Herefords. Around 


Osage and eastward for twenty miles 
[ believe Holsteins led clearly. As I 
traveled eastward Holsteins decreased 

and Shorthorns.very clearly led. How- 
ard, Winneshiek and Allamakee coun- 
ties are largely Shorthorn territory, if 
my impressions from traveling along 
the highway are correct. The bulk of 
them are hand-milked. 
I saw some excellent Milking Short- 
orn cows and many more that were 
anything but promising dairy animals. 
People familiar with conditions told 


er” me that there was a real need of more 
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herds of Milking Shorthorns from 
which farmers could buy bulls with 
good milk production behind them. I 
also saw a considerable number of 
cattle showing Red Poll blood. Clay- 
ton county also seeims to bé long on 
Shorthorns but the counties of Dela- 
ware, Fayette, Bremer, Buchanan, 
Blackhawk and Butler are strong for 
Holsteins. Just why will a county like 
Fayette be very largely given over to 
Holsteins when the adjoining county 
of Winneshiek raises and milks Short- 
horns so extensively? There probably 
is a reason, tho I don’t have even a 
guess as to what it is. 





In talking to men who have grown 
soybeans alone for hay or seed I have 
found that the proper handling of the 
soil for the corn crop the next year is 
not easy. Many have taken it for 
granted that plowing the same as fol- 
lowing a crop of small grain or clover 
was the thing. Upon trial it hasn’t 
been satisfactory. Two years ago Wil- 
liam McArthur, of Cerro Gordo county, 
called my attention to the fact that a 
crop of soybeans left the soil in a dif- 
ferent condition than any other crop 
with which he was familiar. He cred- 
its the large mass of fibrous roots with 
retaining in the surface soil more wa- 
ter than normally remains there. He 
also credits them with modifying the 
physical texture of the soil tempo- 

| farily. Whether he is right or not I 
do not know. In general I would say 
that spring plowing of fields that have 
grown soybeans the year previously 
has been difficult and rather unsat- 
isfactory in most of northeastern Iowa. 

Frank Earley, of Tama county, re- 
cently told me that he had found disk- 
ing better seedbed preparation than 
Plowing under such conditions. The 
same week men'in seven northeastern 
Iowa counties told me that their own 
or neighbors’ experience with disking 
Was more satisfactory than plowing. 





I saw a small pasture in Allamakee 
county entirely fenced with rails—the 
first I had ever seen in Iowa. Curios- 
ity caused me to stop and try to learn 
a little about the history of the farm 
and rail fence. The family was not at 
home. I found the hired man tinker- 

_ing with the electric motor that was 
used to operate the milking machine. 
The operator of the farm was helping 
Spread limestone on a_ neighboring 
farm. This community has a lime- 
Stone spreading ring. The man also 
showed me the excellent calves fed by 
the two boys in club work. The cows 

were making a creditable rec- 

_ Ord in the test association were pas- 











‘ treme progressiveness in farming 


By JAY WHITSON 


tured on sweet clover—a sign of ex-_ 


ITS IN THE COUNTRY 


Disking Soybean Ground—Cattle in Northeastern Iowa 


left the farm thoroly convinced that 
a rail fence was not necessarily a sign 
of backwoods farming. 


Until two years ago I did not know 
that there was enough flax grown in 
some Iowa counties so that the local 
elevators and grain dealers made reg- 
ular arrangements to buy and handle 
it. I have seen it growing in every one 
of the north tier of counties in the 
state but Lyon and Emmet. I do not 
doubt that it is grown in these, but I 
do not remember noticing it. Re- 
cently in a trip across Howard county 
I saw fifteen to twenty fields of flax. 
While the most of this crop is grown 
in the northern tier or two of coun- 
ties; I have been told of its being 
grown as far south as ‘Shelby and 
Tama counties this year. 


I have visited northeast Iowa each 
August for three years. As compared 
with the rest of Iowa I have seen many 
manure spreaders in operation. Why 
does this portion of the state have 
more manure to haul during the late 
summer than the rest of the state? 
Is it because dairying is the major cat- 
tle enterprise? Do the weather and 
soil conditions make the getting out 
of the manure in the spring extremely 
difficult? Has it been found that the 
best place and time to apply manure 
is on stubble after harvest? Or is it 
merely a habit formed before manure 
spreaders came into general use? I 
am trying to find out. 





Several times during my jaunt thru 
northeast Iowa the vigorous growth of 
new seeding of sweet clover, particu- 
larly in Story and Mitchell counties, 
reminded me of a Paul Bunyan story 
told in a Pottawattamie county thresh- 
ing ring a few years ago. It was a 
season similar to this year with much 
rain between the time of cutting small 
grain and getting it threshed. 

In one threshing ring it was neces- 
sary to add four additional men to the 
gang. They worked in the field rid- 
ing around on horseback locating the 
shocks among the sweet clover. “Spot- 
_ters” were not necessary in. the ring 
on which I was working. This oc- 
curred in an adjoining township and 
was told me by a man from that com- 
munity. I won’t swear that this ac- 


story anyway. 





Building Barn Ventilators 


4 Careful studies made by the Depart- 


ment of Agricultural Engineering, Cor- 
| nell University, Ithaca, N. Y., show that 
| the walls and ceiling of dairy stables 
can be kept dry by proper ventilation 
and that this can be done with less 
cost for labor and material than is 
usually supposed. 

Most dairy barns need only one good 
chimney or outside flue; few of them 
need more than two. The construction 
of the chimney is the greatest ex- 
pense of the whole installation. The 
part of these chimneys that goes from 
the floor of the mow to the eaves of 
the barn must be built while the mows 
are empty. The upper part of the 
chimneys and, in fact, all the rest of 
the system may be put in when the 
loft is full, which saves high climbing 
and the use of scaffolding. The out- 
take flues should be planned very care- 
fully, the lower part built, and the 
material and tools for the second part 
put in a handy place before starting 
to fill the mow, so that the upper part 
can be built on to as the filling pro- 
ceeds. ‘ 

Plans and suggestions for laying out 
and building ventilating systems may 
be obtained from the above address, 
from the Department of Agriculture, 
| Washington, D. C., or from your own 
| agricultural college.—I. W. D. 








methods in that part of the state. I 


tually happened, but it made a good | 
































"heres the + 
New Light Plant 


we've been looking for”’ 


“It’s an improved plant, made by the West- 
inghouse people, and believe me they have 
built it from the ground up to square with 
our ideas of what a light plant should be and 
what it should do.” 

It is easy to understand why farmers can’t 
say too much for the improved Westinghouse 
Farm Electric. No other plant of equal 
capacity has so few parts — nothing to tinker 
with — nothing to get out of order. What's 
more, its operating smoothness and efficiency 
have actually been increased, thereby insuring 


less wear and tear and longer life. 


... get the facts about 
this improved plant 
at a lower price 


No matter if you have never even con- 
sidered a light plant, you owe it to yourself 
and your family to get the story of this one. 
You'll find all the facts summed up for you 
in an interesting folder entitled “It’s the 
Simplest Thing You Ever Saw.” The coupon 
below will bring you a copy. No obligation 
of course, we merely want to tell you more 
about this amazing new plant that sells for a 
lower price. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. COMPANY 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Farm Light Division 





®©\ FARM ELECTRIC 









mncoee 


‘Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, : 

Farm Light Plant Division, : 

East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Please send me your new folder, “It’s the Simplest ! 

2 | Thing You Ever Saw.” (Please print name and address.) 
: Ws a aS ea ws 3k ku cs ok Ghee kOe CoS ec enteeeES : 
Mba FE, os cones cocina ss ther cextecenMager< <4 ' 

NT 2 aE ee SA Ee Suita ists cas ' 

“arg W.F.9-28 | 
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Visiting Corn Yield Plots 


I have visited three county yield 


-plots recently, one in southeastern 


Iowa, one in the central part of the 
state and one in the southwest part. I 
have found the visits educational. I 
recommend such a visit to all who 
have a yield plot-in their neighborhood 


or county. Reading about the results 


of the test after the moisture and shell- 
irig percentages have been calculated 
gives the outstanding fact that can be 
told by figures. It tells the yield and 
average maturity and type as far as 
these can be told by moisture percent- 
age and weight of cob and grain. 

Helping husk out the plot in late 
October or November will show inter- 
esting things about the size and shape 
of ears in the heavy yielding strains. 
But if-one really wants to learn the 
characteristics of the corn, it is an 
earlier visit to the plot that helps one 
see the good and bad points of the dif- 
ferent strains and_ varieties. of 
course, the facts one sees on a Visit 
in September should be used in con- 
nection with the yield results learned 
a few weeks later. 

There are other things of impor- 
tance besides mere total of pounds of 
grain produced during a very favorable 
year. Uniformity of maturity is in 
my mind ene of the most important 
things with corn. Comparatively little 
attention has been paid to this by most 
corn breeders, with the-result that all 
too often a field of corn planted with 
what is considered a pure strain of 
corn will have 60 to 90 per cent of the 
corn sound and well matured and 
ready for cribbing. Five or 10 or 15 
per cent will be utterly unfit for stor- 
ing and the remainder may get by if 
the weather is favorable after the corn 
is husked. In the “good old days” of 
leisurely husking of sixty or seventy 
bushels a.day with hand shoveling, not 
only. the farm operator but the boys 
and hired help did a rather satisfac- 
tory job of sorting out the immature 
and doubtful corn. But now with ma- 
chine or high-speed hand husking and 
the use of unloading machinery there’ 
is little if any sorting or only of moldy 
or rotten ears. 

An inspection about seed picking 
time of a yield plot with ten to fifteen 
strains and varieties of corn growing 
side by side will tell. better than any 
other way which is of most uniform 
maturity. 

The same is true of stiffness of stalk, 
which is of nearly equal importance. 
The height of ear on the stalk is im- 
portant from the angle of convenience 
in husking. Stalks with low-set ears 
are better able to stand up under wind- 
storms and adverse conditions and 
such corn is better adapted for ma- 
chine picking. 

Seeing different strains of corn -in 
fields varying in fertility and rotations 
practiced doesn’t tell much about 
height of ears, stiffness of stalk, re- 
sistance to disease or ‘insect pests. 
The different strains and varieties 


must be tried out under similar condi- 


tions. Our yield plots will tell us 
something about it if we visit them the 
right time.—Jay Whitson. 





Rye on Silage Corn Ground 


. Silage was and is being made early 
this year. This ought to mean that 
more people should find time and in- 
clination to put into use a few acres 


from which silage has been taken. ’ 


Rye as an early spring pasture has 
no superior or probably no equal. It 
is especially valuable for the brood 
sows and little pigs. It also pushes 
ahead the pasture season for the cow 
ten days or two weeks. “ 
This early feed is worth a lot to a 
bunch of cows and young stuff that is 
getting tired of a dry ration. Hay 
promises to be high and scarce, so it 
will save real money to cut even a fe 
days off the hay bill. ; 
_ Sows with early pigs need early 


- Pasture. Even a well-balanced, liberal 
ration does not satisfy very well when 


the sows have a month or six weeks 


a 








‘to suckle pigs before the blue grass, 
alfalfa, sweet clover or clover is ready. 
Rye is ready for the sows and pigs as 
early or almost as early. as they can 
Tun out. It is a tonic as well as a 
source of vitamins and protein. And 
it is usually clean ground, much clean- 
er than most blue grass or mixed pas- 
tures and frequently cleaner than al- 
falfa and clover fields. One need not 
worry if the pigs root up the rye some- 
what, especially if one puts it back in 
corn or soybeans or a summer hay 
crop. 





As a nurse crop for any legume, a 
fall seeded field of rye has no superior 
among the small grains provided the 
legume is sown at the right time the 
following spring and reasonable judg- 
ment is used in pasturing. j 

As.a filler following the cutting of 
corn for silage or fodder, rye is a val- 
uable crop. Many have overlooked a 
chance for profit by not using it. It 
can usually be seeded up till October 
10 and yet get by. WBarlier seeding 
makes better and more pasture when 
it is wanted the following spring. 


Packer and the Hog Cycle 


Spokesman for Packers Urges Adjustment of Production 


By W. W. WOOD 
Of the Institute of Meat Packers Before Hog Cycle Conference. 


ENTLEMEN: The packer is sin- 
cerely interested by the produc- 
er’s effort to eliminate uneconomic 
fluctuations in livestock production. 
Examples of such fluctuations are 
available in almost any period. In 
1924, the number of swine slaughtered 
under federal inspection was about 
33,000,000; in 1925 it was about 43,- 
000,000—a decrease of nearly 10,000,- 
000 hogs. The difference in exports 
would not justify this difference in 
supply and the difference in population 
only makes it more conspicuous. Ei- 
ther the supply was larger than it 
should have been in 1924 or smaller 
than it should have been in 1925. 
In 1924 hog prices at Chicago aver- 
aged $8.20 and in 1925, $11.80—an in- 
crease of more than 40 per cent. LHEi- 





tressing results and perhaps a banker 
here and there begins to wonder how 
he will like the packing business. After 
a while, the high price of hogs starts 
the production pendulum on a new 
swing. Farmers increase their hog 
operations. Production gradually ex- 
pands until finally the marketing of 
hogs becomes excessive. There is 
more pork than the consumer will take 
at prices making possible a satisfac- 
tory return to hog producers. Quo- 
tations drop. The producer gets lower 
prices for his hogs. The value-of the 
packer’s inventories declines until pro- 
duction is again checked by low prices. 
It then begins to grow smaller until 
finally a low point is reached once 
more. Then the cycle starts all over. 

Obviously, such a sequence is distin- 














the farms to elevators. 





HAULING TO THE ELEVATOR 
Eight years ago probably 90 per cent of the grain marketed at 


elevators in the corn belt was. hauled there by teams. 
sections, estimates credit trucks with moving 80 per cent of grain from 





Today in many 








ther hog prices were too low in 1924 
or too high in 1925. 

In 1923, hog prices at Chicago aver- 
aged $7.35; in 1926, $12.40—an in- 
crease of 64 per cent. 

In June, 1923, hog prices at Chicago 
averaged $6.90 and June, 1926, $14.05— 
an increase of more than 100 per cent. 

Consuming demand for pork, a sta- 
ple product, does not vary to any such 
degree. Supply and demand are mal- 
adjusted. The packer would like to 
see the wide swings in hog production 
of disorder and dissatisfaction to all 
eliminated because they are a source 
concerned. A feast or a famine is not 
a pleasant schedule for any sort of 
good housekeeping and this is true of 
a business household as of any other. 


Feast or Famine Not Good 


When the hog cycle reached a point 
of low production the packing industry 
finds itself in possession of plant 
capacities far in excess of the supply 


of raw materials. The consuming de- 


mand is very strong. Meat prices 
rise and hogs are bid up to extreme 
levels. : 5 

Consumers become dissatisfied. The 








trade howls. Some packers face dis- 


guished by its instability and insta- 
bility is akin to disorder. In the case 
of a staple food article, instability of 
supply is especially undesirable be- 
cause the stability of demand is rela- 
tively high. There is probably a re- 
sidual demand for meat which, within 
reasonable limits, would not vary 
greatly regardless of supply. For ex- 
ample, if meat were twenty times as 
cheap, it is doubtful whether the Amer- 
ican people would eat anything like 
twenty times as much. With a rela- 
tively stable demand, the orderly com- 
plement would-be a relatively stable 
supply. By a relatively stable supply 
I do not mean a static supply; that is, 
one limited for a long period to some 
given number of hogs, but a supply 
that takes account in advance of what 
the demand is likely to be. This is dif- 
ficult, of course. 

Odd as it may seem, the current sup- 
ply of pork has little relation to the 
current demand for pork. Today the 
current demand for pork is determined 
chiefly by the consumer’s desire for 
it now. Today, the current supply of 
pork is determined chiefly by the 
farmer’s production policy in 1927 and 
that production policy was determined 








: = 
by what he had been getting for hogs 
and what he or his neighbors hag 
been getting for corn during a consig. 
erable previous period. So, the pres- 
ent supply was pretty well fixed long 
before the present. demand was gt 
hand. Present demand will affect fy. 
ture supplies. I should like to sum- 
marize as follows: 

The packer is interested in the pro- 
ducer’s effort to eliminate wide Swings 
in hog production because these 
swings mean great instability in the 
business. Inasmuch as demand is rel. 
atively stable the wide swings in sup- 
ply causé extreme instability in val. 
ues. Extreme instability in values is 
a recurring source of dissatisfaction 
and sometimes of severe loss to pro. 
ducer, consumer and packer. Insta- 
bility of supply is a difficulty in the 
maintenance of an adequate plant and 
organization. 

Under present conditions current de- 
mand and current supply are of inde- 
pendent origin. The present demand 
influences a future supply which may 
not be adjusted to the demand at that 
future time. In some way, produc. 
tion should take account of demand 
in advance. If that could be dene, 
farmer, packer, retailer and consumer 
would get along fully as profitably and 
a good deal more satisfactorily. Hog 
prices might not get on the mountain 
peaks but they would stay out of the 
deep valleys. From the viewpoint of 
the packing industry it would be much 
better to have a reasonably adequate 
supply of product at all times, than to 
have to deal first with a shortage and 
then with a glut. That is the pack- 
er’s interest and he believes it similar 
to the interest of others in seeing the 
hog cycle become smoother. 





Putting Cattle on Feed 


What is the best and quickest way 
to put large steers on full feed of 
grain in the early fall? This question 
has always been one of interest to 
me and during my visit to southeast- 
ern Iowa the first week in September 
I discussed this question with six or 
seven men who were putting steers 
on feed or getting ready to do so. Four 
out of the seven follow the same gen- 
eral plan. All regularly “short feed” 
large steers for the November or De- 
cember market. All use mostly new 
corn, but some old eorn. 

The feeding of green corn is begun 
as soon as the corn is well dented. 
At the start or shortly after starting 
the green corn, both stalks and ears 
is run thru a silage cutter before feed: 
ing. Small amounts of old corn 
(shelled) are mixed with the finely 
cut new corn. The amount of new 
and old corn is increased together for 
a couple of weeks. Then additional 
snapped. new corn is used to replace 
the old corn. By the end of a month 
the steers are on full feed of new 


corn without any serious digestive dis- 4 
This method is without — 


turbances. 
doubt easier.and less likely to result 
in steers getting “stuck” than the 
conventional method of putting the 
steers on feed on broken or chopped 
snapped corn. In addition to getting 


the steer on full feed more easily it | 


makes possible starting the use of 
corn ten days to three weeks earlier 
which may be a real advantage if the 


steers get to market before the cus — 
tomary fall break in prices of short- 4 


fed cattle. It requires some additional 
labor to cut a load or part of load of 
new corn each day and run it thru a 


silage cutter, but the cheaper gains — 
and quicker start would appear to jus — 


tify it., 


Two of the other feeders who were ~ 
starting steers had planted a few — 
acres of early maturing corn. The 
steers were being, started on this. 


Both men intended to switch to 
snapped corn after two weeks’ feed 
ing of the whole plant. 

Another was combining green co 
fed whole, and oats. He had a sur 
plus of oats and planned on using oats 
in the ration for two months.—J 
Whitson. 
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NOT Partisans 
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The question to be decided by the politi- 
eal campaign of 1928 is whether agricul- 


_ ture shall receive economic justice in the 


years to come or be ignored. The future 
welfare not only of agriculture but of your 
family and the generations to come are at 
stake. We say, therefore, that the Presi- 
dential Campaign this year is not political 
but economic, that farm folks should vote 
as farmers protecting their own interests 
and not as partisans. 


Which Candidate Will Do the 
Most for Agriculture? 
That is the question that farm folks must 


decide, and the only means of expressing 
their opinion is by the ballot. The pur- 


pose of this advertisement is to present 
fairly the qualifications and the records 
of the two candidates as regards agricul- 
ture, and we are dealing with that issue 
alone as we consider it the most important. 


WHAT IS MR. HOOVER’S RECORD? 
He has been a member of the Repub- 
lican Administration for the past eight 
years as Secretary of Commerce. He knew 
that the Republican Party had pledged in 


~ its party platform both in 1920 and 1924 


equality for agriculture. It would seem, 
however, that not until he was nominated 


-for the Presidency did he really recognize 


that there was an. agricultural problem, 
and he has generally been rated as a con- 
sistent opponent to agricultural relief. The 
question that naturally arises is, ‘‘ Why did 
not Mr. Hoover recognize the farm problem 
during his eight years as Cabinet Official 
and help in mapping out a constructive 
program of legislation for agriculture?”’ 
The delegates at Kansas City on the plat- 
form on which he is running did -not recog- 
nize the problem as the farm organizations 
have recognized it. Mr. Hoover’s declara- 
tions to date would not indicate that he 
feels any differently than the delegates 
who nominated him. A careful analysis of 
Mr. Hoover’s record by our committee does 
not convince us that he will give the con- 
sideration to the problems of agriculture 
that should have been given during the 
past eight years. We give the high spots 
as follows: 


Hoover and Wheat 


Mr. Hoover through the United States 
Grain Corporation held the price of wheat 


down to the minimum price guaranteed by 
Congress during the entire period of the 
war, instead of leaving it free—as Congress 
intended—to move above that guaranteed 
minimum price. 

Immediately before the Food Adminis- 
trator took over wheat, the price of Chicago 
wheat, May, 1917, was $3.40 a bushel. Im- 
mediately after the control was released in 
1920, Chicago wheat sold at $3.13 per 
bushel. These prices were $1.20 and 93 
cents above the guaranteed minimum price 
which Hoover, later through his control of 
the grain trade, made the fixed minimum 
price throughout the war. 

Did Mr. Hoover hold wheat prices up or 
down? The record shows very clearly the 
latter, as Mr. Hoover on May 1, 1918, said: 
‘*T agree with the contention of some farm- 
ers that they would be getting $5.00 and 
perhaps $10.00 a bushel for their wheat if 
it had not been for the restraints imposed 
by the Government.’’ In 1919, Julius 
Barnes, Mr.. Hoover’s friend who had been 
president of the U. S. Grain Corporation 
for Mr. Hoover, said: ‘‘For two years it 
has not been a question of holding the price 
of wheat at the guaranteed level so much as 
preventing it from soaring above that fair 
price level.’’ 


“Prevent Higher Prices” 


said Hoover 


Did Mr. Hoover following the war strive 
to keep farm prices from falling? Again, 
let us quote Mr. Hooover as the answer. 

In April, 1919—five months after the 
armistice—he cabled from Europe: 

‘*., . Referring to the necessity of main- 
taining control of wheat, in order to pre- 
vent higher prices before next harvest . . . 
Early in March .. . the War Trade Board 
... freed the exportation of pork products. 

. . The price rose rapidly. . . In the 
month of March alone . . . we shall kill 
about one million pounds of inspected and 
country slaughtered hogs and the increased 
price will be fully 14% cents net. This ac- 
tion was taken against the protest of my 
entire staff and myself. . - If the control 
of wheat were removed during the next two 
or three months in the face of the world sit- 
uation, prices in this commodity would ad- 
vanee materially beyond the present level. 
... L wish to repeat that unless some supe- 
rior force intervenes, we intend to hold the 


THE SMITH 


price of wheat to the figures it has stood 
during the entire war under congressional 
guarantee.”’ 


Hoover—Then and Now 


At Mr. Hoover’s urgent request during 
the war you responded to his plea to pro- 
duce to your limit regardless of cost. Your 
sons were in the trenches, your women folks 
helped you to do the work, you responded 
to his appeal in a most patriotic way, but 
the bottom dropped out of farm prices 
shortly after the war and overproduetion 
was ruinous. 

Sinee the war Mr. Hoover’s advice to 
you has been to restrict your production to 
the requirements of our own country. Ina 
newspaper article published under his own 
signature he said in the winter of 1924-25: 
‘*Generally the fundamental need is a bal- 
aneing of agricultural production to our 
home demand.’’ 

Mr. Hoover and the Republican platform 
are against the principle of the equaliza- 
tion fee. Students of economies generally 
agree that it is a sound economic principle 
and one that will work. 


Candidate Smith’s Record 


Governor Smith has come out squarely 
for the principle of the equalization fee. 
He recognizes the agricultural problem and 
the needs of agriculture more clearly than 
Candidate Hoover. His party leaders give 
it like recognition. 

As Governor of New York, Governor Smith 
has been sympathetic to agriculture. He has 
advocated and promoted laws that would bene- 
fit agriculture. We believe he is a real friend 
of agriculture and if elected President, would 
take a positive, not a negative, stand with re- 
gard to its needs. His speech at Omaha has 
made this clear. His running mate, Senator 
Robinson, worked constructively and consist- 
ently for the McNary-Haugen bill, and stands 
with Governor Smith for the principle of the 
equalization fee. 

There is much false propaganda with regard 
to both candidates, and it is the record of the 


_ two men by which farm folks must judge. 


A Vote for Smith and Robinson 
Means Equality for Agriculture 


In analyzing the past history and the records 
of the two candidates, the platforms on which 
they are running and the statements which 
they have made, we can not come to any other 
conclusion. We urge farm folks to vote that 
way in their own interest. 


INDEPENDENT AGRICULTURAL LEAGUES 


ef INDIANA MINNESOTA ILLINOIS 
IOWA MISSOURI NEBRASKA NORTH DAKOTA WISCONSIN OHIO 
OKLAHOMA SOUTH DAKOTA MONTANA KANSAS 









This is the first of a series of discussions of this presidential campaign’s economic significance to farmers. For more 
complete information write The Smith Independent Organizations Committee, 1534 Transportation Building, Chicago 
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Now Mads in U.S.A. 
Penetrating, soothing 
and hea 
celled liniment, coun- 
ter-irritant or blister, 
or veterinary and 
human ailments. ' 
I bottle(Lastslong 
time)-——$2.00. _ 

druggists or direct. 
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Wear-u-well 


QUALITY 


W a better low-priced 
N “swing-hammer grinder 
that needs no repairs! 


Now; you can grind feed without breakage risk from 
its; rocks or naile in grain! Grind Ibs. whole 
oats into powder in 1 hr.; 4,000 Ibe. ear corn! Grind 
roughage in any form—ear corn, snapped or on the 
stalk, all day at top eqqed! No burrs, knives, gears 
or rolls to break. lo a 
costly repairs or delays. 
ind better, quicker, 
val 1e iw improv- 
sorte 


aX Mae 
FEED GRINDER \°. 


Offers every advantage of ex- 
pensive ewing - hammer 

mille yet sells for only ! 
Batters feed ‘‘on-the-fly” be- 
Sed cateme aitiel ated Any seca 
fineness. No adjustment. Powerful all- 
steel body. . Lifetime 
wear. # to 20H. P. See SRP Couble 
Tow sel: one steel 


ng jogs. 
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SHOES 























EASY MFG. CO.,Dept. W-12, Lincoln, Neb. 
GROW BETTER 


Clover and Alfalfa 


Yields of both alfalfa and pasture mixtures 

on Iowa soils have been doubled with appli- 

f cations of Four Leaf Pow- 

= dered Phosphate. It 

is emmeg spares — ae 

horus, giving the mos 

Pvompocas pet dollar of 
cost. Itgives high first year 

and long time benefits on: 
Sap and quality. Write 
more particulars. : 
omson Phosphate Company 
1025 Home Insurance Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Safety First 
Do your buying from firms advertis- 
ing in Wallaces’ Farmer. If you do not 
find tn Wallacee’ Farmer the articles 
you want to buy now, just let us know 
what you want and 
































Minnesota Baby Beeves — 


Carload Contest Presents Tips On Feeding Young Stuff 


HE third annual carload baby beef 
contest in Minnesota was won by 
James Ellworth’s carload of fifteen 
Hereford baby beeves. Placings are 
based on official weights and Ells- 
worth’s calves averaged 953 pounds at 
the end of the 410-day contest. Those 
who share in the prize money are in 
the order of awards as follows: 


Av. weight 
Name and address. of calves 
James Elllsworth, Magnolia.......... 953 
Walter Oelke, Blue Earth............ 885.7 
O. A. Solvie, Hancock.................+ 883.1 
Thos, Be Aicks, “TLACY...0i5.ccescecseess 870.25 
F. J. Sheffield, Springfield.......... 863.25 
Ed Karlen, LeRovy........ Soeaeeaaat 814.37 
Daly Bros., Granada..............c00.s0000 810.1 
HOC: Hanson, Piva. oi.isccicisccceces 772.1 
John C. Wester, Adrian................ 761.4 


C. O. Gillfillan, Redwood Falls....708.1 
Ellsworth won the first contest in 
1925-26, but took no part in the second 
one. He has been feeding cattle twen- 
ty years and baby beef for twelve 
years. “I have found it the best pay- 
ing proposition on the farm,” he says. 
“My carload this year topped the mar- 
ket for that grade of calves when sold 
at Sioux City and netted me $120 a 
head not counting shipping expenses.” 
The winner attributes his success 
largely to his practice of feeding grain 
heavily. He has found that concen- 
trated feeds make the gains, so his 
calves received grain three times a day. 











barley, corn and cob meal, alfalfa and 
silage up to February, when he 
changed the corn and cob meal to 
shelled corn. Silage was discontinued 
in March. Linseed meal was added 
the latter part of the feeding period at 
the rate of a pound per steer a day. 
Solvie’s steers when sold at South St. 
Paul, June 12, topped that market. 
This was the first year in the con- 
test for Thos. B. Hicks, who won the 
fourth prize. He maintains a cow herd 


“of about 100 head, one of the largest 


in Minnesota. His methods differed 
from those of the average feeder in 
that late in April he put’ his calves 
on blue grass pasture. During the 
winter he fed .a standard ration of 
corn, oats, alfalfa and linseed meal. 
April 23 the calves were turned into 
the pasture and given a full fed ra- 
tion of corn, molasses and linseed 
meal. They consumed per head daily 
fifteen pounds of shelled corn, one 
pound of molasses feed and one pound 
of linseed meal. They are still in the 
pasture. : 





Farmers Union Auxiliary Meets 


Nearly 200 women representing for- 
ty-one locals of the Iowa Auxiliary in 
the Farmers’ Educational and Coopera- 
tive Union, attended the third annual 
convention of the women’s auxiliary 
and the ninth convention of the Farm- 





Aberdeen Angus are commonly given credit for much less size and weight than the 


other beef breeds, but this bunch belonging to Walter Oelke, of Blue 
won second place in Minnesota’s third car-lot baby beef contest. 


pounds at 410 days. 


He: began feeding them grain when 
they were nursing and is satisfied that 
it paid him well. He is building a 
creep in his pasture for use in feeding 
grain hereafter. The Ellsworth calves 
went on feed Nov. 1 1927, and were 
fed whole oats and corn and cob meal 
half and half for that month. Then 
shelled corn was substituted for the 
corn and cob meal. Molasses was fed 
as a supplement. 
“Thinks Raising Own Calves Pays 


Mr. Ellsworth says that raising his 
own calves has taken the speculation 
out of the business. of fitting baby 
beef. It costs him about $36 a year to 
keep a cow and this represents the 
cost to him of putting a calf in the 
feed lots. Calves of the quality which 
he raised would have cost him at least 
$50 a head last fall. He is convinced 
that it has paid him well to maintain 
a cow herd with which to raise his 
own stock. There is a satisfaction, 
he says, in knowing absolutely the 
quality of calves he is getting. 

Walter Oelke has placed second in 
all three contests, thus demonstrating 
the consistency and merit of his meth- 
ods. He always prefers the Aberdeen 
Angus breed, and, like Ellsworth, and 
the third and fourth place winners, he 
raises the calves which he feeds and 
markets. His 1927-28 carload was sold 
in Chicago, July 9, and topped that 
market at $16 a huncred. He fed lin- 
seed meal heavily as a supplement and 
during the last sixty days of the feed- 
ing period he poured molasses over the 
grain and silage used-in the ration. 

O. A. Solvie, third this year, placed 
first last year. He believes in giving 
variety to the ration. He fed oats, 





Earth, Minn., 
They averaged 886 


ers’ Educational and Cooperative Un- 
ion in Des Moines last week. This is 
by far the largest attendance of the 
Iowa Auxiliary at any annual meeting, 
the 200 delegates and visiting women 
representing forty-one locals with a 
membership of 775. 


In the absence of Mrs. Mary Dunn, 


state chairman of the women’s auxil-. 


iary, Mrs. Tom White, of Keokuk 
county, called the meeting together 
Tuesday morning preceding the gen- 
eral session of the Union which con- 
vened Wednesday and Thursday. The 
morning session on Tuesday was given 
over to committee reports by the: fol- 
lowing women: Mrs. Roy J. Higgins 
and Mrs. Glenn Bowles, credentials 
committee; Mrs. Will Swain, Mrs. 
Ralph Moyer and Mrs. Harley Ain, 
resolutions committee; Mrs. E. M. 
Bickel and Mrs. Harry Putnam, bills 
committee. 


‘A feature of the afternoon program 
were the progress reports of the coun- 
ty chairmen and auxiliary chairmen in 
eight counties, namely: Jefferson, Ke- 
okuk, Crawford, Davis, Greene, Powe- 
shiek, Mahaska and Wapello coun- 
ties. Jefferson county reported the 
carrying out of a definite women’s pro- 
gram with four active auxiliaries, each 
of which is following an educational 
program made out a year in advance. 

Keokuk county reported five locals 
and considerable interest in basket 
work which all of the locals have been 
interested in. In Crawford county the 
newly organized auxiliary reported 
that a program of work was being out- 
lined for the coming year. Greene 


~ county, which completed its organiza- 
tion last May, also gave a report on 








‘program plans. Mahaska repg¢ 
having four locals all ready to £0 
the county organization, while Powe! 
shiek and Davis counties told of 
ress made in outlining yearly pro 
grams. Wapello county women te, 
ported following the plan of mee 
with the men instead of trying to or. 
ganize separately as the other coun- 
ties had done. 

One local in Mahaska county gave 
its membership as forty; another from 
the same county reported twenty. Lo. 
cal chairmen from these groups fa. 
vored the meetings in homes rather — 
than public buildings. It had been 
their experience that home meetings — 
were better attended. 

Four local chairmen from Jefferson 
county, representing all of the organ. 
ized locals in that county, and a total 
membership of sixty-eight, told of the 
programs of work of their locals. Pap. 
liamentary law studies, demonstra- 
tions on home _ economics subjects, — 
have been features of their regular 
monthly meetings. : 

A visitor from one of the Poweshiek 
locals told of -the quiltmaking actiyj. 
ties of her group which had made and 
sold two quilts in the past year. Eight 
other local groups reported on quilt. 
making activities either completed or 
in progress. The local auxiliaries 
have been handicapped from the start 
in carrying forward an educational 
program of their own thru lack of 


funds and quiltmaking, together with 


bake sales, plays, and an occasional 
pox social have been popular ways of 
swelling local treasuries. 

Round table discussions and book 
reports, together with basket work 
and social good times were named ag 
the most successful program featureg 
of the various Poweshiek county lo. 
cals. Discussions on chicken raising 
and a flower exchange to which wom: 
en bring bulbs and seeds in the spring 
and again in the fall have added to 
the enjoyment and worthwhileness of | 
the monthly meetings of locals in Keo- 
kuk county, according to Mrs. Will 
Swain. One auxiliary in Crawford 
county reported a membership of 
twenty-four. This local has carried 
out a women’s program the past year 
and is planning to give a play in Oc- 
tober and hold a bazar before Christ- 
mas, both for the purpose of getting 
further funds to forward the work. 

An interesting report on junior work 
for girls was given by Mrs. Will Swain, 
of Keokuk county. Her county hag 
taken the lead in junior work. This — 
past year each one of the women’s 
auxiliaries voted $5 from its treasury — 
to promote girls’ works. Clubs were - 
organized and the girls studied cook | 
ing, canning and sewing and exhibited | 
samples of their work at the Keokuk © 
county fair recently. a 

Milo Reno, state president of the = 
Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative © 
Union, was a speaker on the auxiliary 7 
program, explaining the relationship of © 
the men’s and women’s organizations 
and urging that the women give the | 
Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative 
Union their active backing. ‘ 

Women delegates and visitors at 
tended -the general sessions of 
Wednesday. They went into auxik- 
iary session again on Thursday mort 
ing and elected the following state of” 
ficers for next year: President, Mrs. 
Tom White, Keokuk; vice-president, — 
Mrs. Harley Ain, Jefferson; secretary 
treasurer, Mrs. W. R. Crouse, Polk | 
county. New directors elected this- 
year were: Mrs. Tom Hite, Mahaska) 
county; Mrs. Earl Bickel, Wape 
county; Mrs. Fred Lidtka, Poweshiek 
county, and Mrs. Ralph Sutherland, 7 
Jefferson county. Old directors wh0” 
will hold over are: Mrs. R. J. Higgins 
Greene county; Mrs. Will Sw 
Keokuk county, and Mrs. Wanda Fa 
Iowa county. : 





A RABID FAN . 
“Suppose we call the 


What does 


Father: 
“Oh, poor kid! 


“Nothing; only it'll work ut 
his cross-word puazzle.”’ a 
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Service Bureau is conducted for the holders of 
og Service Certificates. e certifi- 
issued only with subscriptions—new or 
five years or more. Al! inquiries to 
are answered promptly by letter. 
must always sign full name and give cer- 
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4 Another Thief Up for Five Years 

Alvin Levis, of Toledo, in Tama 
: county, lowa, didn’t believe it was a 
| crime to steal chickens from farmers. 
#% i was an easy way to get spending 
" goney and with a poultry buyer here 
@ and there who wasn’t so strict about 


@B@eae*) tt @ 


n  eeping records, Levis was getting 
Y ee along all right. But one night he took 
I ~ gome chickens from a Service Bureau 
Bs ‘member, John Barlow. Barlow thought 
© @ je was losing chickens and when his 
‘ neighbor, Alfred Hofer, came over and 
1 &  gaid he felt Levis ought to be checked 
t up on, the two men began a quiet 
: - gearch. 


- They went to Toledo and then to 
Tama and, sure enough, some chickens 
of the breeding Barlow had were 

|. there. Best ofall, there was a sick 
| hen that Mrs. Barlow had been nurs- 
® ing along in the lot. So the two men 
went home, called on Deputy Sheriff 
J. N. Liehty and he advised them to 
take Mrs. Barlow back and see if she 
could identify the sick hen. So the 
four returned to Tama and the poultry 
were easily located. It was up to the 
sheriff to act, and he arrested Levis, 
who confessed at once. He received 
a sentence of five years at Anamosa 
and is now serving. 

As Barlow is a Service Bureau mem- 
ber, a reward of $50 has been paid to 
Barlow and Hofer, each receiving half. 
Since Barlow was also a member of 
the Tama County Protective Associa- 
tion, another reward has been paid 
the men for their good work. 

It developed in the _ investigation 
that one of the poultry buyers in Tama 
county had not been keeping an accu- 
rate record of. purchases of chickens. 
The county attorney straightened the 
man out, however, and no more trouble 
is expected there. We suggest to 
‘members, if they find a buyer who will 
not cooperate with them and keep a 
careful record, better sell poultry to 
a buyer who is willing to help protect 

_ the raisers. Also, the state ,depart- 
ment of agriculture wants to know 
about buyers who fail to live up to the 
registration law. They are always anx- 
ious to hear of violations and promise 
to do their part to see that buyers deal 

' fairly in this respect. 


No Sign, No Fifty Dollars 


Our attention has been called to a 
J ~ ease where a chicken thief was caught 
8 Stealing from a farmer. The thief was 
y convicted and received five years in 
(3 prison. The farmer did a good job, 
$ 
Q. 
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too, in catching the thief, but here’s 

the sad part. He was a Service Bu- 
‘Teau member and had moved and 

failed to put up a Service Bureau sign 
on his new place. So his chances of 
collecting a reward were ruined. We 
_ Were sorry, but had to follow the rules. 
_ How about your sign?. Is it a new 

one and is it posted where thieves can 
- See it should they call? Why take a 
chance on losing a reward? A postal 
_€ard addressed to Wallaces' Farmer 


will bring you a new one free of 
‘Charge. 


Membership Signs Are Personal 
Property 


_ AService Bureau member, living on 
4 rented farm, inquires whether he is 
‘Sntitled to take his membership sign 
_ When he moves and have the protec- 
tion of the $50 reward on his new 
farm. 



















Yes, if he paid for the subscription 
and membership himself it is his per- 
Sonal property. No one else has any 
‘Tight to it. Even tho the sign is nailed 
on the gate post, it is not a “fixture” 
‘0 be left on the farm for the benefit 
new occupant. : 
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PRODUCT OF CHRYSLER 
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New Style - 


A fresh interpretation of 
dynamic symmetry; new 
slender-profile radiator; 
longer, still lower body lines; 
balanced color combinations; 
new arched window silhou- 
ette; new bowl-type lamps; 
new-type smaller wheels. 


New Performance 


Typical Chrysler brilliancy of 
get-away, astonishing power 
and pick-up from the new 
Chrysler-designed ‘“Silver- 
Dome” High-Compression 
engine; marked smoothness 
and quietness at all speeds; 
unusual economy of gas and 
oil; new-type internal-expand- 

. ing four wheel hydraulic brakes 
give instant stopping in any 
weather. 


New Luxury of Riding 

New roominess, affording 
space for five adults to ride in 
surplus comfort. Exceptional 
ease of riding due to long 
spring base, flexible springs 
and hydraulic shock absorbers. 


New Elegance’ 


Interior appointments of a 
distinctive’ richness and ele- 
gance; fine quality fixtures 
throughout; high-grade mo- 
hair upholstery for closed 
models, genuine leather, pig- 
skin grain, for open models. 

















All that is finest in motor 
car enjoyment—the flash- 
ing getaway, the instant 
responsiveness, the marvel- 
ous smoothness, the bril- 
liant style and colorful 
individuality which appeal 
to people everywhere and 
call forth universal admira- 
tion of Chrysler—can now 
be yours in this popular- 
priced six-cylinder car. 


$ 


- and up, at the factory 





DESOTO MOTOR CORPORATION 
(Division of Chrysler Corporation) 


Detroit, Michigan 
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: Meet the Mo cduanayi : 


of the National Swine | 
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T was a big job these men were asked to 

tackle. And never was a group of men 
better fitted for their task! ARCHIESINEX 
—what hog man does not know of his con- 
structive work in the entire industry, as 
President of the National Swine Growers’ 
Association? Next, C. A. MOORMAN, 
whose broad interest in the entire field of 
improved methods in hog raising is given 
new and wider scope on the Moorman Cost- 
Cutting Council. Next, ROBERT J. 
EVANS—“Dean’° of Swine Growers”; the 
recognized national spokesman of breeders 
and producers. Then, SAMUEL R.GUARD 
—the same “Sam” Guard whose vital, in- 
spirational articles you’ve so often read in 
the Breeder’s Gazette, of which he is 
Editor. And finally, AL STUART of New- 
hall, lowa—a big, practical hog producer so 
successful his reputation is nation-wide. 




















ARCHIE F. SINEX. President, National 
Swine Growers’ Association. Member, Moor- 
man Cost-Cutting Council 











C. A. MOORMAN, of the Moorman Manu- 
facturing Company. Member, Moorman 
Cost-Cuiting Council 











These fwe famous hog authorities have worked out a 
greater profit plan for YOU  - 


OW can you control your profit on hogs? 


What can you do right on your own . 


.farm to make that profit larger? 
A high market price brings more profit, of 
course. But merely getting a high price for 


your hogs does not necessarily mean that you_ 


are getting the best possible profit at that 
price. The cost of producing the hogs may 
make your actual profit very little. 

Is there, then, any way you can be sure of 
getting the best profit possible ai all times, 
‘ whether the market is high or low? 

_ Yes! say the five nationally-known hog 
authorities pictured above. There is a way 











to get these bigger, surer profits—and just 
one way: 


Cut production costs! 


And for the hog men of America, < simple, 
economical Cost-Cutting Plan now has been 
worked out by the Moorman Cost-Cutting 
Council of the National Swine Growers’ 
Association. 

If ever a group of men were fitted to work 
out such a Plan, it’s this Council! Just look 
at the list of names: Archie F. Sinex, C. A. 
Moorman, Robert J. Evans, Samuel R. 
Guard, Al Stuart. Men who know hogs. 


Men familiar with every problem ofthe pro- 
ducer, devoting their lives to making hog 
raising a better, more profitable business. 
The National Swine Growers’ Association 
itself approved this Council. And scientific 
men, marketing experts—the foremost swine 


* authorities of the nation— were consulted by 


the Council in drawing up its Plan. 

Behind this Plan is an ambition of the 
Moorman Company to render a new and 
broader service to the entire hog industry. 
That ambition took us to the National Swine 
Growers’ Association—and the new Cost- 
Cutting Plan is the result! 

The Plan is surprisingly simple, easy to use 
yet complete and inexpensive. It gives you 
the really vital cost-cutting methods—meth- 


ods proved successful by the best hog raisers 





PRACTICE EFFICIENT SANITATION. No 
matter how good a sanitation method is, you 
can’t use it if it costs too much. The Cost-Cut- 
ting Council’s method not only is a sound one— 
it is one you can afford. 


SELECT SUPERIOR BREEDING STOCK. 
It’s the backbone of bigger hog profits! What to 
look for in a boar and sow—what State experi- 
ments reveal—the most profitable mating period: 
all is included in the money-making Cost-Cutting 
Plan. 


CUT FEED COSTS. Feeding is your biggest 
production cost of all. A dollar saved on feed is 
a dollar added to profit. The Council’s Plan 
shows you how to shear a neat slice off that feed 
bill! 


KEEP BREEDING STOCK FIT. Large, thrifty 
litters can only come from healthy sires and dams. 


Here are the Plan’s 7 Cost-Cutting Essentials! 


The Cost-Cutting Plan tells you how to keep ; 


breeding stock in vigorous condition—how to 
start cutting costs at the beginning. 


5 PUSH SPRING PIGS RAPIDLY. There's 
. 

labor! The Council’s Plan shows you how to get 
an early lead in the profit race. 


FINISH 225 POUND FALL PIGS IN SIX 
MONTHS. Pigs that require less labor, less cost, 
and sell higher. There are proved ways of getting 


6. 


them. Learn what these ways are—in the Cost. 


Cutting Plan. 


7. 


profitable market weight? You'll find the money — 
making answers in the Council’s Plan! 











money in the fast gains on less feed, with less - 
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Cost-Cutting Council 


| Growers’ Association! 














ROBERT J. EVANS, “Dean of Swine 
Growers”. Mantes, May Cost-Cutting 
ounci 














SAMUEL R. GUARD. Editor, Breeder’s 
Gazette. — Cosi-Cutting 
Ounct 





AL STUART. A big Iowa producer: feeder 
of 1927 Grand Champion Barrow. Member, 
Moorman Cost-Cutting Council 














everywhere. It shows you how to convert the 
savings of cost-cutting into profit! 

And the Cost-Cutting Plan is yours with- 
out cost or obligation! 
It comes to you free 
in the new booklet 
described at right. 






C. A. Moorman 
at the microphone 





Hear Cost-Cutting Council 
Members on the radio! 


Every Friday, starting October 12; C. A. 
Moorman of the Moorman .Manu i 
Company will conduct an unusually inter- 
esting radio feature. 

You'll enjoy every minute of this program 
—and profit in the bargain! Mr. Moorman 
will ask timely questions concerning prob- 
lems in hog raising. He will give his own 
answers in some cases; in others, the questions 
will be answered by another member of the 
Moorman Cost-Cutting Council. 

Mr. Moorman should know a thing or two 
~ about hogs! Behind his opinions are the 
results of seven years’ experimental work with 
hogs at the Moorman 100-acre Experiment 
Station, and a life of contact with good hog 
men everywhere. 

These pr will be broadcast over 
stations KYW, WOC, WHO, KSD, WDAF, 
WOW, WCCO and WLW. Exact time of . 
broadcast will be announced in an early issue ~ 
of this publication. Watch for it! 


a 











The importance of proper feeding 
Feed a balanced ration—including minerals! 


'That’s the advice’ of the Cost-Cutting Council, of 
other leading hog authorities, of the United States 
Department of Agriculture itself. 


It is not, of course, the purpose of the Cost- 
Cutting Council or the National Swine Growers’ 
Association to recommend the use of any partic- 
ular mineral mixture. And they do not. 


But the Moorman Company wishes to remind you 
here of qualities the right mineral mixture must have. 


It must be a scientific mixture, containing exactly 
the right kind, number, and proportion of minerals. 
It must be based on long experiment with hogs. It must 
be mixed under expert supervision. 


This was realized by Ed Hall, one of the best stock- 
men in the United States; by Al Stuart, feeder of the 
1927 Grand Champion Barrow; and by over 100,000 
other American farmers, when they all chose Moorman’s 
Hog Minerals to feed to their hogs regularly! 


Why Moorman’s works 


Moorman’s is complete—it has all the minerals your 
hogs need. It’s scientific—each ingredient is in ex- 
actly correct proportion. It’s pure—only the finest 


’ quality’ minerals are used. And—it’s farm-tested. 


Seven years of experimental work with hogs at the 
Moorman 100-acre Experiment Station—the largest of 
its kind in the United States—is another big reason 
why Moorman’s works. 

Moorman’s Hog Minerals will help you cut produc- 
tion costs in many ways: get more and healthie: pigs 
to the litter; build solid, lean, heavier hogs in less time, 
with much less feed. 

It will also correct constipation and indigestion, and 
help prevent worms, once they’ve, been expelled. 


And Moorman’s will do all these things at remarkably 
low cost—for Moorman’s is but 2% of the hog’s ration! 


Talk to the Moorman Man! 
Give him the little time he asks, when hedrops around. 
You'll find him straightforward, sincere—genuinely in- 
terested in you and the farm. His job is not just to 
help you with your feeding problems, but to give you 
every possible aid in getting a still better profit from 


the entire Cost-Cutting Plan. 


THE MOORMAN MANUFACTURING CO., 
Quincy, Illinois 


This Ciiben brings you the 
New Plan! 


The Cost-Cutting Plan is 
simply and completely ex- 
plained in this new 32- 
page booklet—free to you. 
Full of interesting illus- 
trations covering every 
point in the Plan. Sign 
and mail the coupon for 
your free copy—now! 











Send me at once a free copy of your new booklet 
entitled: “The New Cost-Cutting Plan for Hog 
Raisers.” 


PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS PLAINLY 


Name 





Addr 




















ooRMAn’s MInERAL FEEDS 


Made by the largest mineral feed makers in the world _ 
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HEARTS AND HOMES DEPARTMENT | 





Patchwork Thoughts 


=g. OMEN have so little charity,” 
complained a woman to me the 


other day. “Here we are trying to 


| get this organization started. Some of 


us have worked awfully hard the past 
year and now there are a few sus- 
picious ones demanding a strict ac- 
counting of funds. That part is easy 
but it is the uncharitable spirit of 
them that hurts.” 

Perhaps women do not have enough 
charity in their hearts when it comes 





’ to trusting their fellow workers. Oc- 


ecasionally that would seem to be the 
case. I suspeet that it’s only their 
home training breaking out on them. 
In the habit at home of watching to 
see that the family finances are not 
dispensed foolishly, they naturally feel 
a certain concern for any money that 
they have anything to do with. 





Have you ever noticed how a child’s 
self-confidence usually depends upon 
the confidence his elders put in him? 





It strikes me that one of the finest 
things country people are doing thru 
their social and educational organiza- 
tions is the reviving and presenting 
of local history in pageant form. I 
have commented on this before and 
&m reminded of it again by a pro- 
gram of the Van Buren county pageant 
that has just been sent to me. 





In reading over their. pageant I do 
not note where they have made a point 
of emphasizing their own: county his- 
tory. I think it is rather too bad if 
they left that out. I do not know any- 
thing historical about. Van Buren 
county, but there must be some one 
living. someavhere or records that 
would divulge the name of the first 
family that settled there, the first 
church in the county, and other his- 
tory of local interest, all of which 
would work up into dramatic incidents 
for staging in pageant form. 





If we are to bring about a situation 
where all of us who live on the farm 
have the proper respect for the place 
where we live and the way we make 
our living, it seems to me that we will 
have to learn to remind ourselves that 
we have some traditions and some 
background. Some of us will have to 
go and find it out first. Farmers move 
around so often now that they hardly 
have time to get acquainted with their 
neighbors, let alone knowing anything 
about how and when the land they 
live on was settled or who put the 
first plow into it. 





There used to be a man who knew 
well all of the early settlers in our 
home township: My father used to re- 
mark often that some one ought to get 
“N. B.” to write a history that could 
be filed with the county records. I 
think he did start it but died before it 
was finished. There are not many of 
the early settlers left any more to get 
history from. Public spirited people 
would do well to set down the tales of 
these elderly people wherever they re- 
main so that local history will not be 
lost for all time.—J. W. 





ABLE tops suffer more hard treat- 
ment than any other part of. the 
kitchen furnishings. They are usually 
the place for every sort of kitchen job, 
grinding meat in the food chopper,, cut- 
ting bread, shredding cabbage; hold+ 


ing hot pans and: irons, and’ even for 
~ cracking nuts. 
“Phe best way to. do is te-choose the - 
sort of table ghee best fits one's 
individual nee 


- 





as may be necessary in a small kitch- 
en, then a table top should be chosen 
that will stand rough treatment. A 
waxed inlaid linoleum will stand hard 
treatment with a small amount of care. 
Cutting and burning, however, are 
both hard on a linoleum top. 


Zine table covers stand up well un- 
der hot utensils, but must be kept free 
from washing soda and acids. Enam- 
elled tops are among the most popular 
for they are attractive in appearance, 
easily cleaned, and are not hurt by 
hot pans. 








It’s Bulb Planting Time 








GARDEN without spring bulbs is 
to me not a complete garden. May 
without tulips flaunting from the flow- 
er borders is not May to me. April 
without scillas and crocus poking up 
thru the winter covers: and blooming 
all of a sudden would be a far more 
sorry month than it is when they are 
present. And as for daffodils, they are 
as cheering as the first spring sun- 
shine. We need them for their tonic 
values as well as their early beauty. 
Just about this time of year the im- 
ports of Dutch bulbs come in from 
Holland. Practically all of the tulip 
bulbs come from there. Daffodils are 
now being raised in this country, but 
they are still high priced on account 
of the newness of the industry and the 
higher labor costs in this country. Our 
favorite seedsmen have already ac- 
quainted us with the available bulbs, 
and now all we have to do is to get 
them and plant them out before the 
ground freezes. 
The earlier the bulbs can be put into 
the ground_in October, the better. If a 
bulb is frozen in for the winter before 





A corner of the “‘exchange”’ 


it has a chance to feel about and get 
itself settled, it suffers a setback to 
spring growth. 

I think that every tulip border 
should have its groups of Clara Butt 
tulips. They are a lovely pink tulip 
and do not fade quickly, lasting often 
two weeks if the weather is favorable. 
They are a Darwin tulip and are true 
salmon pink in color. This is one of 
the least expensive varieties of tulips. 
This year, so I am reliably informed, 
is a good year to plant tulip bulbs be- 
cause they are cheaper than they have 
been in some years and probably cheap- 
er than they will be again soon, due to 
an overproduction of the bulbs. So if 
you are contemplating a bulb garden, 
this is the year to start it. You will 
get your money’s worth and a little bit 
more. 

John Ruskin, a tulip which I just 
learned to know by sight this last 
spring, is surely a coming favorite. In 
fact, it is a favorite right now, being 
an exquisite fusion of salmon rose and 
apricot shading. The form of it is very 
nice. It is longer and more slender 
than the tulip-Clara Butt. John Ruskin 
belongs to the May flowering group: of 
tulips, and is not an expensive variety. 
Other favorites among the May flow- 
_.ering, sometimes known as Cottage 
tulips, are as follows: 


yellow, beautiful with Clara Butt tu- 
lips; delicately tinted on the very edge 
of the petals with red, which suffuses 
down into the petals as the flowers 
grow older, finally making an apricot 
eolor. Mrs. Moon and Moonlight are 
two more lovely yellow tulips. Hob- 


bema, sometimes called Sarah Bern- . 


hardt, is old rose in color, flushed with 
buff. They are very large and globular 
shaped, and are loveliest when planted 
in clumps of from five to eleven bulbs. 
La Merveille is large and fragrant and 
apricot-orange in color. It is also in 
the inexpensive class. 

The best known Darwin tulips (be- 
sides Clara Butt) are Farncombe San- 
ders, a deep rose; Pride of Haarlem, a 
bright rose suffused with purple; Wil- 
liam Pitt, a dark scarlet, and lovely 
when planted in large clumps in a dark 
corner somewhere; Gretchen, pale pink 
and very dainty and lovely. In the 
blue and purple shades of the Darwin 
there are: Dresm, a lavender, and 
lovely with Clara Butt and Inglescombe 
yellow tulips in large masses; Bleu 
Aimable, a bright violet-pink with 





Inglescombe, - 





garden of Mrs. J. W. Campbell, a 
Garden Club member. 


steely-blue markings that make it dis- 
tinctive, and Reverend Ewbank, a pale 
lilac that harmonizes beautifully with 
the more fiery shades. Baron De La 
Tonnaye, Massenet, Madame Krelage, 
Orion and Suzon are the notably beau- 
tiful shades of pink and rose. 


Among the Dutch Breeder class of 
tulips, the following are exceptional in 
their beauty: Genéral Ney, gold and 
apricot-orange in color; Cardinal Man- 
ning, wine red flushed with a rosy 
brown, and Golden Bronze, described 
by ‘its name. 

Tulips to plant for the _ earliest 
blooms of all are De Wet, a deep or- 
ange; Fred: Moore, orange scarlet and 
an exceptional flower for size and col- 
or; Murillo, a double pink, and Peach 
Blossom, a double pink also. 

Scilla Siberica, sometimes called 
bluebells, should be planted at this 
time also. Other bulbs to plant in Oc- 
tober are the Madonna lilies, daffodils 
of all kinds, crocus, snowdrops, fritil- 
laria, grape hyacinths and ranunculus 
or double buttercup. Hyacinth bulbs 
are also set at this time. 
are so much prettier in pots than in 
the garden (my personal opinion), I 
favor planting the bulbs in pots. and 
burying them in the ground over win- 
ter. They may then be dug out early 
and brought inside to bloom.—J. W. 





Since they _ 


Double Irish Chain 


i is an exceedingly popular quilt 

pattern, judging from the number 
one finds in homes. It is an easy quilt 
to piece on the sewing machine. You 
can easily cut your own patterns by 
these measurements: The pieced 
patches medsure two inches’ after 
stitching, and the white rectangle is 
two by six inches and the large white 
squares are six inches Add one-fourth 
inch for seam allowance on all of these 
measurements. 

The pieced blocks measure ten 
inches and are set together to form a 
continuous chain of color patches all 
over the quilt. The squares in the 
pieced border strip are the same size 
as in the blocks. 

A Single Irish Chain quilt is ob- 
tained by using a Nine Patch pattern 








and pe the asap premecen either 
eorner ways or straight, alternating 
with plain blocks, if the same color 
is used thruout the quilt. 

In a Triple Irish Chain, three of the 
color patches are used in connecting 
the blocks and making more patches 
in each block. None of these is any 
prettier than this Double Irish Chain. 

This quilt reminds one of music 
or beautiful poetry. It has rhythm. 

I would buy two and one-half yards 
of color and four and one-half yards 
of white. It is sometimes hard to es- 
timate the exact amount of material, 
as much depends on the size of quilt 
desired and the kind of border used. 
This much color should leave enough 
for binding also. Some quilts take up 
so much more in seaming than others. 
—Emma S. Tyrrell. 





A Help for Home Nature Study 
VERY wise farm mother takes ad- 
vantage whenever possible to pre- 
sent her child with nature study les- 
sons from the rich béauty of farm en- 
vironment. Unfortunately the mother 
is often confronted by a lack of scien- 
tific facts upon which to base the sim- 
ple stories she wishes to tell. 

A little pamphlet of ninety-eight 
pages can be secured from the United 
States Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Education, at Washington, 
D. C., that is full of suggestions and 
simply told nature maierial suitable 
for either home or school. The pam- 
phlet, by Florence C. Fox, is entitled 
“Cycles of Garden and Plant Life,” 
and costs but 25 cents. 

Not only are facts and figures brief- 
ly given but poems, stories, songs and 
occupations are suggested in connec- 
tion with the various subjects dis- 
cussed. A particularly well planned 
cycle of garden life which takes up 
birds, insects, toads and bees and a 
cycle of plant life from plowing to 
transportation, furnish fascinating top- 
ics for study and conversation in the 
farm home the year around. 

The value of birds, [the common 
earth worm, the lovely story of pollina- 
tion. and the never ending struggle of 


the survival of the fittest are present-: 


ed in a manner calculated to furnish 
the base of an infinite variety of na- 
ture stories.—E. C. W. 
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Seasonable Pie Recipes 
GREEN TOMATO PIE 


~3 cups sliced green tomato 
144 cups sugar 

6 tablespoons lemon juice 

4 teaspoons grated lemon rind 
¥% teaspoon salt 

-8 tablespoons butter 













Make up pastry for a two-crust pie. 
‘Arrange sliced tomato in lower crust. 
The pie should be rounding full. Sprin- 
kle other ingredients over. Do not 
add any water to the contents of this 
pie. Bake thirty-five minutes. This 
js an excellent pie. 











MOCK MINCE MEAT 


1 peck green tomatoes 

$ pounds light brown sugar 
2-tablespoons cinnamon 

2 tablespoons cloves P 

2 tablespoons allspice 

2 pounds raisins 

2 tablespoons nutmeg 

2 tablespoons salt 

4 cup apple vinegar 

Apple and lemon added later as noted 












Wash the tomatoes, cut out any hard 
> parts, put thru food chopper into ket- 
tle. Set on fire. When boiling point is 
: reached, drain off juice and measure. 
Throw away the juice and add the same 
amount of water and bring to boiling 
point. Repeat, but add only half as 
'- much water as there is juice. Add 
: other ingredients except apple and 
lemon. Boil until thick, about thirty- 
five minutes. This may be sealed in 
glass jars or kept as any other mince- 
meat is kept. 
In making pies, add two cups of this 
- mixture, one cup of minced apple, three 
tablespoons of lemon juice and two 
teaspoons of grated lemon rind. Add 
more sugar if the mixture is not sweet 
enough to suit the tastes of your house- 
hold. This recipe makes enough mince 
meat for six pies. 








SQUASH PIE 


2 cups cooked winter squash 
= 2 cups milk 
sae 3 eggs, beaten 
; 1 cup light brown sugar 
1 teaspoon cinnamon 
% teaspoon cloves 
; % teaspoon mace ° 
~~ ¥% teaspoon salt 
1 tablespoon flour 


Pe eb 


This makes sufficient filling for two 
medium sized pies. Squash pie should 
-- be cooked the same as custard pie with 
a hot oven at first to set the bottom 

crust before the filling soaks thru. 

Then a slow oven to finish. 


The Pre-School Child 


ARE prone to think of Christmas 
ee and birthdays as the proper times 
for the presentation of new toys, but 



























| there are even more auspicious occa: | 


sions for the provision of new and in- 
teresting toys—especially for the pre- 
‘school child. Early in September, when 
the older children start off to school, 
the stay-at-home, not quite adjusted to 
this lonely state of affairs, becomes 
Testless and unhappy. A new toy, pur- 
Chased on some previous trip to town 
-or perhaps tucked away from the over- 
_ flowing Christmas supply, will prove a 





tions for indoor amusement. Blunt- 
pointed scissors, a bundle of news- 
print, a package of colored papers, 
crayons or an inexpensive box of paints 
parceled out from time to time, give 
the child constructive material and 
save hours of time for mother. A tiny 
table in the kitchen and a corner of 
the low kitchen cupboard sacred to 
these playtime materials are most con- 
venient, for the child, missing the sum- 
mer companionship of birds, animals 
and growing things of his outdoor 
world, seems to crave mother’s compan- 
ionship more than usual, 

One young woman who has remark- 
ably clever and nimble fingers as well 
as inherent artistic ability, might be 
able to trace some of her skil! to a 
wise mother who always carried a pad 
of blank paper, a pencil and crayons 
in her bag to clubs, committee meet- 
ings, calls, and even to church when 
wee daughter was _obliged to accom- 
pany her. The otherwise tiresome 
hours produced’ for the happily occu- 
pied little girl many fascinating pages 
of designs and pictures. 

It might be a good idea to havé a 
similar supply of material along when 
it is necessary to take the very small 
child to training schools, project meet- 
ings, ete. A doll or Teddy bear is all 
very well, but one can’t invent and 
construct with them away from the 


home environment and where talking | 
aloud is pretty largely confined to the | 


grown-ups.—Elizabeth Wherry. 





ENGLISH FRUMENTY 


Into a quart of boiling water in the 
double boiler, stir a quart of cracked 


wheat. Add two teaspoons salt and cook | 
until soft, keeping up the quantity of wa-’ | 
ter. When soft, add a quart of milk and 


stir well. Remove from the fire and 
strain thru a colander. Add one-fourth 
of a grated nutmeg and one-half a cup of 
sugar—or more if you like it sweeter— 
and one-half a cup of dried currants, first 
simmered in a little water until soft. 
Lastly stir in two beaten eggs and serve 
cold. This is a nutritious and easily di- 
gested dish and one that has come down 
to us thru many generations. 








Fashion Department 





A VARIETY OF DESIGNS THAT 
CAN-EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER 
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There zs a Difference 


Wakes bo Be ur totes “JF all farm women knew how well 


in 4 to 7 minutes without Haag Vortex Washers are built, and 

rubbing. — ae hoe they wash clothes so clean and 

feos with complete white, safely and quickly, people would 
buy them in a hurry.” 


‘ety. 
Double (armored) tub 
keeps water hot; also adds 
Mrs. Mary Hancock, 
Kenosha, Wisconsin. 


to strength and makes 
washer dent-proof. 
lined reslats corrosion, 
warping.and blistering. This letter is typical of thousands that 
nse Pay sof are received by Haag Brothers Company 
yearly. They express in just a few words 
the appreciation which farm women have 
for a washing machine that is truly 
dependable, efficient and economical. 


Safety 
rubber rolls which do not 
crush buttons. 

Machine cut gears; graph- 
ited, oil-less bronze bush- 
ings; steel worm; ball bear- 
ing drive shaft. 

The Haag Vortex Ownpower Washer, 
shown above, is identical in design and 
construction with the famous Haag 

Vortex electric model, except that it is 
furnished with a built-in, 4-cycle, air- 
cooled, Briggs & Stratton Engine. 


THE MOTOR 
Built-in,4-cycle, air-cooled,” 
Briggs & Stratton gasoline 
engine. Reliable, trouble- 
free, powerful and eco- 
nomical. 4 
Does not require propor- 
tioning of gasoline and oil. 
Uses 20% less gasoline. 

The patented Haag safety submerged agitator 
positively prevents clothing from becoming 
tangled or torn. This feature alone should make 
you want the Haag Vortex Washerin preference 
to all others. However, the Haag Vortex pos- 
sesses many other important features which go 
to make washday a joy. Compare them with 
those of any washing machine on the market. 
Then judge for yourself. 


Starts easily, quickly and 
See your Haag dealer. He will be glad to doa 


surely. — s 
Very little noise, smoke 

free washing in your home. If you do not know 

his name, write— 


or vibration. ‘ 

No batteries or switches 
needed: Does not leak oil. 
x 

There are numerous 
models in the HAAG line 
from which to choose, in- 
cluding a low priced metal 
washer for small families 
(whichcanalso beobtained 
in the gasoline engined 
model) and single and 
double-tub wood washers, 
which are furnished with 
either electric motors or 
belt ceo for use where 
you have your own motor 
power. 


HAAG BROTHERS COMPANY, PEORIA, ILL. 
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Source of infinite happiness. 

The first cold, rainy, shut-in days, 
too, are trying ones. Denied the bliss- 
ful occupation of wandering about the 
‘utdoor world, the house is dull and 
uninteresting. A new set of blocks, a 
; doll or tiny toy car or train will 
Provide diversion and ease over the 
Period of adjustment to indoor condi- 

As a substitute for the never- 
ending fascination of the sandpile or 
‘he still more. plastic possibilities of 

ind pies, a pound of modeling clay is ,,N9,,28—Afternoon Dress. | Designed 


ent. As an investment, it will inches bust measure. Size 36 requires.2% 
u€ more constructive fun and less Yards of 32 or 36-inch material with 1 
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Foe eighty years Economy Stoves have warmed 
the homes of the Nation. This Economy Parlor 
Furnace is one of the most remarkable heaters of all. It 
looks more like a phonograph than a stove. It uses the 
new principle of humidified heat (‘Health Insurance”), 
circulating into every corner of the house. Burns hard 
coal, soft coal or wood, just like any other stove, takes 
very little attention, works like a charm and heats like 















than any other 35 or 40-cent toy yard of 40-inch contrasting. ing stores near you. Be sure to ask for Economy— 
: No. 3319—Skirt Ful Placed Low. 
to ote Designed in sizes Ra 18 years, 3%, @ 40 hee or Mahogany Par- 
los! ool supply houses put out 2” nehes bust measure. Size 36 re- 'urnace. ; 
uires 33%4 yards of 40-inch material with 
clay in pound lots, some- $' yards of binding. COMSTOCK-CASTLE STOVE CO. 
various colors. Buying it in No. 3407—For Wee Maidens. Designed Master Stove Builders Since 1849 : 
cheaper, and it is convenient in sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. Size 4 requires > QUINCY, ILL. 


23, yards of 36-inch material. 





a nice clean stick of clay to 
e visitor. 





Fo order dress patterns, send 10c in 
from a. teachers’ supply stamps_to Pattern Department, Wal- 


I offer @ great many sugges- |_'aces’ Farmer. 
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for Your 
| Kitchen 


The modern trend of color, 
simplified construction and 
more beautiful appearance 
has made the new type of 
kitchen ranges more than 
just a household. necessity. 
They are now a real decora- 
tion for your kitchen, one 
that will bring beauty, life 
and constant enjoyment into 
the busiest room in your 
home. 

Come to a “tag” store and» 
see the new styles and kinds 
of kitchen ranges that are 
such an improvement over 
the old fashioned ones. You 
must be sure to “‘see before 
you buy,” too, in order that 
you may get a range of just 
the right size and kind for 
your needs, and one that will 

_ fit properly into the space | 
you have available. At your 
Farm Service stores. you are 
sute of honest and practical 
advice, of conscientious, per- 
sonal help in the selection, 
and a price that will just fit 
your pocket book. 

“Come and see us about all of 
your heating problems and 
for such repair parts as you 
may need this fall. 


Your ‘‘Farm Service’’ 
Hardware Men. 








(Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 
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Paul in Ephesus 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for October 7, 1928. Acts, 19:1-41; 
Ephesians, 4:1-16. Printed—Acts, 19: 
8-10, 18-20; Ephesians, 4:11-16.) 

“And he entered into the synagogue, 
and spake boldly for the space of three 
months, reasoning and persuading as 
to the things concerning the kingdom 
of God. (9) But when some were 
hardened and disobedient, speaking 
evil of the Way before the multitude, 
he departed from them, and separated 
the disciples, reasoning daily in the 
school of Tyrannus. (10) And this con- 
tinued for the space of two years; so 
that all they that dwelt in Asia heard 
the’ word of the Lord, both Jews and 
Greeks. . .. (18) Many also of them 
that believed came, confessing, and de- 
claring their deeds. (19) And not a 
few of them that practiced magical 
arts brought their books together and 
| burned them in the sight of all; and 
they counted the price of them, and 
found it fifty thousand pieces of sil- 
| ver. (20) So mightily grew the word 
of the Lord and prevailed. 

“And he gave some to be apostles; 
and some, prophets; and some, evan- 
gelists; and some, pastors and teach- 
ers; (12) for the perfecting of the 
saints, unto the work of ministering, 
unto the building up of the body of 
Christ: (18) till we all-attain unto 
the unity of the faith, and of the 
knowledge of the Son of God, unto a 
fullgrown man, unto the measure of 
the stature of the fulness of Christ: 
(14) that we may be no longer chil- 
dren, tossed to and fro and carried 
about with every wind of doctrine, by 
the sleight of men, in craftiness, after 
the wiles of error; (15) but speaking 
truth in love, may grow up in all things 
unto him, who is the head, even 
Christ; (16) from whom all the body 
fitly framed and knit together through 
that which every joint supplieth, ac- 
cording to the working in due measure 
of each several part, maketh the in- 
crease of the body unto the building 
up of itself in love.” 








Paul came to Ephesus on his third 
missionary journey. When returning 
from Corinth to Syria, concluding his 
second missionary tour, he stopped at 
Ephesus for a brief stay, and spoke in 
the synagogue. He was invited to re- 
main, but he had his plans to go to 
Syria. However, he promised to re- 
turn if God permitted, and he left 
Aquila and Priscilla, his traveling com- 
panions from Corinth, who were val- 
uable helpers to the church. He him- 
self went on to Jerusalem for a brief 
visit, came back to Antioch in Syria, 
likely for the winter, and in early 
spring started westward again thru 
Galatia and Phrygia, with Ephesus as 
his objective. This was the largest 
city, and the. chief commercial center, 
of the Roman province of Asia. To- 
wards this province Paul had turned 
his face while on his second mission- 
ary journey, but the door was closed to 
him by the Holy Spirit. At the later 
date he found that “a great door and 
effectual is opened.” 

The way had been somewhat pre- 
pared for Paul at Ephesus, not 
only by his faithful Priscilla and 

, Aquila, but more especially by Apollos. 
-Paul found that the disciples of 
Apollos’ preaching, like their teacher, 
had just started on the Christian Way, 
and his first work was to preach Jesus 
, unto them, give them Christian bap- 

tism, and they received the gift of the 
Holy Spirit. As was his custom, Paul 
begins evangelistic work in Ephesus 
4n the synagogue. of the Jews. Such 
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meeting places were found in every 
city where there were enough Jews in- 
terested in maintaining their religion. 
The services in the synagogues were 
informal, and much liberty was given 
to visiting teachers of the Jewish faith. 
For three months Paul -continued 
there. He did not compromise his 
preaching, but he evidently adapted 
his messages to the Jewish hearers, 
making the kingdom of God his main 
theme, and reasoning and persuading 
out of their common Scriptures. Op- 
position to the Gospel soon appeared, 
as it did among the Jews in every city 
Paul tried to evangelize. Some were 
hardened and disobedient to their 
conscience. Prejudice closed the mind 
and heart to the truth, and Jewish 
members of the synagogue created 
such a disturbance by their protests 
that Paul departed from them, taking 
with him the disciples of Christ. 

For two years he continued his evan- 
gelistic work in the school of Tyran- 
nus. One text of Acts reads that Paul 
taught there “from the fifth to the 
tenth hour,’ which would-be from 
eleven to four. It was the custom to 
hold the school in the morning, and 
Tyrannus, being either a convert or 
ohne who appreciated the ability and 
sincerity of Paul, probably offered the 
free use of his school building to Paul 
during the vacant period of the day. 

Paul himself speaks of being in Eph- 
esus for three years, which is a longer 
period than that spent in any other 
city. He carried his missionary work 
into the surrounding regions, and 
founded many churches in the envi- 
rons of Ephesus during the three 
years. “All they that dwelt in Asia 
heard the word of the Lord, both Jews | 
and Greeks.” The results of his min- 
istry were wonderful. Believers were 
emboldened by the dread punishment 
coming on the blasphemous ‘imitators 
of Paul, Sceva and his seven sons, 
and publicly witnessed for Christ. Nu- 
merous converts were from the vic- 





$2 
tian of commercial magicians. They 


publicly burned their books, whose _ 


value approximated $100,000 in present 
day currency. 

Another evidence of the marvelous 
success of Paul’s work was in the di- 
minishing number of pilgrims to the 
temple of Diana in the suburbs of 
Ephesus. This structure was one of 
the seven wonders of the ancient 
world. The foundation of this temple 
was discovered in recent years after 
a long search. It is 425 feet long and 
220 feet wide. It was said to have 127 
pillars each sixty feet high, The com- 
plaint against the Christian invasion 
of the temple worshipers was made by 
Demetrius, a silversmith, whose busi- 
ness of selling shrines to the temple 
visitors was threatened. He and his 
fellow ,craftsmen held a council, and 
created a mob in the city against Paul 
and the Christian Way. Paul was 
minded to go into the midst of the 
mob to explain his position, but he was 
restrained by his disciples. The town 
clerk quieted the multitude and put to 
shame the instigators of the riot. The 
scene, as lucidly and even humorously 
depicted by the writer of the Acts, is 
a witness of the power of Christ as 
preached by Paul. (Acts, 19: 23-41.) 

Paul’s three years at Ephesus not 
only meant the evangelization of the 
large city and the province of Asia, 
but the indoctrination of the Chris- 
tians into deep and comprehensive 
truths of the faith. His letter to the 
Ephesians, written a few years later 
from Rome, during his first imprison- 
ment, surveys in brief compass the 
outstanding blessings of God from the 
eternity past down thru the dispen- 
sation present to the administration of 
Christ’ in the age to come. 


The text of the epistle given for our 
study, representative of the entire let- 
ter, begins with an appeal for a be- 
havior in life in keeping with the 
Christian calling. Special diligence is 
to be given to keep the unity of the 
Spirit in the bond of peace. Christian 
people everywhere and always are 
bound together by the seven unities, 
“one body, and one Spirit, one hope, 
one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one 
God and Father of all.” Grace is 
given to each Christiam according to 
the measure of the gift of Christ. 


God’s best gifts to humanity are God's ~ 


men.. As the needs of the world are va- 
ried, as well as the needs of the church, 
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Charter Oak’s 
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you want—beauty, economy and capacity 
furnaces may give veshesanthalBaiehen Sioge a 
can’t give you Charter Oak’s 
patented features. A 
The Charter Oak Coal Saver ill 
alone puts these parlor furnaces 
in a class by themselves. Just 
think of saving half a ton of coal 
every year and getting uniform, 
automatically controlled heat 
besides! 




















rcelain boned or plain 
aS Remarkable heating 


jues. 
That’s just one of the Charter See the full line of 
Oak features. Another is the sizes and prices of 
heat deflectors which use heat 2plsists, Gikrechest Charter Oaks be- 
fetthefloorandelininsdicie, Lookierthered which keep thees wonderfal 
Cutter an 2% drafts. pence asymm A Hoorwam these wonderful 
y on the floor features at no addi- 


around a Charter Oak without danger of _ tional cost. Sold by denleiseverywhess. Made 


catching cold. 


by Charter Oak Stove & Range Co., St. Louis. 


DEALERS Valuable territory is atill open in many local- 


ities. Write our wire for our proposition. 

























































od has given to the church people 
varied endowments and appoint- 
nts, Some were to be apostles; oth- 
were endowed and dedicated to be 
hets; some, evangelists and some, 
tors and teachers. God’s purpose 
these consecrated leaders is the 
ecting of the saints, ministering 
‘where needed, and building up the 
body of Christ which is the church by 
preaching the gospel. The first need 
js to make better Christians out of 
“the Christians existing. God is not so 
_ much concerned with numbers as with 
character. 2 

God’s aim for His church is that 
pelievers may all attain unto the unity 
of the faith and of the knowledge of 
the Son of God, unto a full grown man, 
unto the measure of the stature of the 
fulness of Christ. This is an ideal 
* to set before the church. It 
“geems a long, long trail from the be- 
ginning of faith to the unity of faith, 
from the hundreds of diverse creeds 
to the unity of knowledge. But there 
may be more unity of faith and knowl- 
edge underneath our denominational- 
ism and verbal expressions of belief 
than appears. Christian unity is of 
the spirit rather than of the form. 
However, when inner unity is real and 
vital it will express itself outwardly. 
Every church and every Christian 
should aspire to reach the stature of 
Christ, in singleness of life, in power 
of life, and in ministry of life. 

Believers begin as children, but they 
are not to be children always. Like 
_ children in the physical realm, young 
» Christians are to long for maturity. 
Immature Christians are easily led 
away by religious vagaries presented 
_ by popular leaders. Many, many come 

- under the spell of a religious actor and 
are carried away by sleight of words 
and posture. Intelligent Christians 
discriminate between truth and the 
wiles of error. 

The means of -Christian growth are 
_ the truth of Christ, the spirit of love, 

"and the responsiveness to Christ who 

| ig the head of the church. Christ as 

\ the head not only gives life, but sup- 

' plies the will and wisdom for the 

church. The arteries of love and the 
cords of truth are the communica- 

' tions of His soul and mind to us. The 
@ method of growth in the church is like 

| that of the physical body. As in the 

| body there is a marvelous union of the 

' ‘various parts, so that each. is for all 

* and all for each, so in the church 

there is to be a real unity of believ- 
ers, all united together as many or- 
_ gans in one organism. Each then can 
easily help the others, and thus all the 
church grows, as does the body. It 
grows from that which-God has given 
to the church. Just as every. child is 
born with an invisible power within 
‘the body to make it grow, when sup- 



































right care, so within the church itself 
there is a power imparted for growth. 
‘The church, by the real contacts of be- 
lievers, according to God’s creation, 
ind the ministry of one to the other, 
builds itself up in love. 

; This lesson deals with a portion of 
Seripture not covered by Mr. Henry 
Wallace. The above notes were pre- 
Pared by Rev. R. W. Thompson, West 
Allis, Wis.) 


SLEEP Y-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book Old Mother West Wind,’* 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
_ Copyright 1912 by Littie, Brown & Co. 


Why Reddy Fox Wears Red 


ter Rabbit sat in the middle of the 
Old Briar-Patch, making faces and 

i at Reddy Fox. Of course, that 
® nice thing to do, not a bit nice; 
ter had just had a narrow escape, 
eddy Fox had sprung out from be- 
-& bush as ap ent down the Lone 
an so nearly caught 
that he had actually pulled some fur 
Peter’s cpat. Now Peter was safe 
dear Briar-Patch. He was 
Out of breath, because he had had 
his legs as fast as he knew 









































Plied with proper food and given the‘ 
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article the same day. 


Also use Minnesota Flat 
for walls and ceilings ... 
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floors, woodwork or furniture. 


Minnesota Gloss 

Interior Paint, for kitchen and bathroom... 

Minnesota Oil Stains, or Haviland Enamel 

for woodwork . . . there’s a special Minnesota 
paint for every paint- 
able surface. 
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Interior Paint, 


Minnesota Linseed Oil Paint Co. 
1115 So. 3rd Street ) 


Paint NOW to make home life 
Brighter this coming Winter 


You and your family spend more time in your home in 
Why not make it more attractive, colorful and cheerful with 


Minnesota Quick Namel 


the safe quick-drying enamel in the gay modern colors for transform- 
ing furniture, toys, pottery, lamps, etc. into charming new pieces. 


Minnesota 4-hour Varnish will also help to brighten up your home. 
You can apply two coats and use the room or 


Fall is also the best time to paint the out- 
side of your home and farm buildings. Use 
Minnesota House Paint and Minnesota Barn 
Paint for satisfaction and economy. 

Your nearest Minnesota Paint Dealer can give 
you valuable information about any 
job. Look him up. Write for interesting booklet. 








Used on 


ainting 


Minneapolis, Minn. 

















how, but he was safe. You see, Reddy 
Fox wouldn’t run the risk of tearing his 
handsome red coat on the brambles. Be- 
sides, they scratched terribly. 

“Never mind, Peter Rabbit, I'll get you 
yet!” snarled Reddy, as he gave up and 
started back for the Green Forest. 


“Redd Fox is very sly! 
Reddy Fox is very spry! 
But sly and spry, ’tis vain to try 
To be as sly and spry as I.” 


When Peter Rabbit shouted this, Reddy 


| looked back and showed all his teeth, but 


Peter only laughed, and Reddy trotted on. 
Peter watched him out of sight. 

“My! I wish I had such a handsome 
coat,” he said, for you know Peter’s coat 
is very plain, very plain indeed. 


“You wouldn’t if you had to wear it - 


for the same reason that Reddy Fox has 
to wear his. A good heart and honest 
Ways are better than fine clothes.” 

Peter looked up. There was saucy, 
pert, little Jenny Wren fussing around in 
one of the old bramble bushes. : 

“Hello, Jenny!”’ said Peter.. ‘‘Why do 
Reddy wear a red coat?” 

Jenny Wren looked very hard at Peter 
with her sharp eyes. “I thought every- 
body knew that! You certainly are slow, 
Peter Rabbit. I haven’t time to tell you 
about it now. Go ask Grandfather Frog; 
he knows.” And Jenny Wren bustled off 
before Peter could find his tongue. 


- Now. you all know how full of curiosity 


Peter Rabbit is. Jenny Wren’s busy tongue 
had set that curiosity fairly boiling over. 


| pestering me to death. 
| who has to keep such a sharp watch for 


| He just couldn’t sit still for wondering 
| and wondering why Reddy Fox wears a 
| red coat. He had never thought anything 
|-about it before, but now he couldn’t get 
it out of his head. He just had to know. 
So, making sure that Reddy Fox had dis- 
appeared in the Green Forest, Peter start- 
ed for the Smiling Pool, lipperty-lipperty- 
lip, as fast as he could go. There he found 
Grandfather Frog, sitting on his big green 
lily-pad, just as usual. 

“If you please, Grandfather Frog, why 
does Reddy Fox wear a red coat?’ pant- 
ed Peter, quite out of breath. 

“Chug-a-rum!” grunted Grandfather 
Frog crossly. ‘Don’t you know that it is 
very impolite to disturb people when they 
are having a nap?” 

“T—I’m very sorry. Indeed I am, Grand- 
father Frog,” said Peter very humbly. 
“Will you tell me if I come again some 
time when you are not so sleepy?” 

Now, like everybody else, Grandfather 
Frog is rather fond of Peter Rabbit, and 
now Peter looked so truly sorry, and at 
the same time there was such a look of 
disappointment in his eyes, that Grand- 
father Frog forgot about his crossness. 

“Chug-a-rum!” said- he. “You and your 
questions are a nuisance, Peter Rabbit, 
and I may as well get rid of you now as 
to have you keep coming down here and 
Besides, anyone 





Reddy Fox as you do ought to know why 
he wears a red coat. If you'll promise to 
sit perfectly still and ask no foolish ques- 
tions, I'll tell you the story.’’ 

Of course, Peter promised, and settled 





himself comfortably to listen. And this is 
the story that-Grandfather Frog told: 

“A long time ago, when the world was 
young, old Mr. Fox, the grandfather a 
thousand times removed of Reddy Fox, 
was one of the smartest of all the forest 
and meadow people, just as Reddy is now. 
He was so smart that he knew enough not 
to appear smart, and the fact is his neigh- 
bors thought him rather dull. He wore 
just a common, every-day suit of dull 
brown, like most of the others, and there 
wasn’t anything about him to attract at- 
tention. He was always very polite, very 
polite indeed, to every one. ~ He always 
seemed to be minding his own business, 
and he never went around asking foolish 
questions or poking his nose into other 
people’s affairs.” - 

Grandfather Frog stopped a minute and 
looked very hard at Peter after he said 
this, and Peter looked uncomfortable. 

(Concluded next week) 





SOUTHERN SUCCOTASH 


Peel a pound of tomatoes, cut into 
halves, remove the seeds, and put into a 
porcelain saucepan with a quart of young 
okra pods, cut in slices. Add one tea- 
spoon of salt, one-fourth teaspoon pep- 
per, and one tablespoon grated celery. 
Cover and simmer for fifteen minutes. 
Add a cup of young lima beans (soft ones) 
and simmer for another fifteen minutes. 
Then add a cup of corn cut from the cob 
and uncooked.. Cook for twenty minutes, 
adding two tablespoons of butter toward 
the end of the cooking. 
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| of our petroleum supply. Announce- 
| ment was recently made that a method 


Weighing Grain at Separator 
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BA preted TIME you drive to town be sure to 
throw on several bundles of RED TOPS. 
They can serve a double purpose. Use them now 
for temporary fences. After which they can be used 
for fence repairs.or in your permanent fencing pro- 
gram. This makes your post dollars do double duty. 

This is a good time to do. your fencing. This fall 
while you have some spare time. Don’t risk 
another backward spring, With RED TOPS fall 
fencing is an easy job, for RED TOPS drive easily 
through hard, dry soil. One man with a Red Top 
Driver can drive 200 to 300 posts a day—and 
align them perfectly. 


Jot of time, a lot of loss.and a lot of waste—always. 
able to make fence repairs in a jiffy—drive in a few 
posts to strengthen weak spots in the fence and 
save both crops and stock or erect temporary fence 
to use your pasturage or crops to better advantage. 

Made of tough, springy, rail steel] RED TOPS 
have demonstrated their durability by long years 
of service in the fence lines of the country.. Wher- 
ever you go you see RED TOPS because farmers 
everywhere appreciate the RED TOP features— 
the studded tee, handy one man fastener, the rust- 
resisting aluminum finish, the easy-driving anchor 
plate and the One Man Driver—alt of which make 
fencing with RED TOPS an easy job. 


Red Top 
Steel Fence Posts 
Go Now and See Your RED TOP Dealer 


Let him explain how good fences save enough waste on 
the farm to pay for themselves, also how a well planned 
fence system will increase yearly profits. He knows. 
That’s why he isa RED TOP Distributor. Ask his advice. 





Farmers who practice Hogging Down crops find 
Red Top Pak os ideal and in running out tem- 
porary fence and holding it securely. When the 
fence ts to be moved Red. Tops are easy to with- 

draw and redrive in. a new 7 
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RED TOP STEEL POST COMPANY 


With RED TOPS on the place you can save a | 












A Wisconsin correspondent writes: 

“What is the correct weight to take 
at the thresher’ weigher per bushel, to 
be fair to both sides?” 

So far as we know, there seems to 
be no standard custom in regard to 
this, as it will depend a good deal on 
the condition of the grain as regards 
moisture, on how much broken weeds 
and other foreign material is left in, 
and so on. We would judge, however, 
that 3 per cent above the legal weight 
might be taken where the grain is dry 
and clean, or 6 per cent where damp 
or weedy, would be about fair to both 
sides. This would make the weights 
per bushel about as follows: 

Three per cent increase—Wheat, 62 
pounds; oats, 33 pounds; barley, 49 
pounds. 

Six per cent increase—Wheat, 66 


pounds; oats, 34 pounds, barley, 51 


pounds. 

Our correspondent could _ easily 
check this by taking the given number 
of pounds and drying and cleaning it, 


| then seeing what the weight is, or | 


the local elevator can tell how many 
pounds of a particular crop would be 
required to make a bushel. 





Will Autos Burn Coal? 


Within the last twenty-five years we 
have rapidly become a nation on 
wheels or in the air, and so far there 
seems to be no slackening of the pro- 
duction of automobiles and trucks, 
while that of airplane is increasing 


the production of gas engines keeps 
up a steady pace, while farm and in- 
dustrial tractors are constantly in- 
creasing, and the use of petroleum 
products for home and power heating 
shows a steady growth. 

All of this means an enormous con- 
sumption of gasoline, kerosene, distil- 


late, and other petroleum products, | . 
| swelling and shrinking, and would 


thus rapidly using up the world’s fixed 
supply of these products. Thanks to 
constant prospecting’ and bringing in 
new fields, the production so far has 
met or even exceeded the demand, and 
we have not yet experienced the rapid 
rise in price and other inconveniences 
of a failing fuel supply, which many 


authorities felt was only a few years | 


away with the extravagant way in 
which we are using up our fuel heri- 
tage. 

Many of us predicted that agricul- 
tural alcohol would be the substitute 
fuel which would have to be adopted 
as soon as the price of gasoline and 
kerosene increased enough to justify 
the greater cost of alcohol, even tho 
alcohol has some serious operating 
drawbacks as compared to the petro- 
leum fuels. In some countries, how- 
ever, where transportation costs make 
gasoline high priced, alcohol is al- 
ready used quite largely for fuel for 
internal combustion engines. 

Recent developments in the chem- 
ical industry, however, indicates that 








has been developed in Germany where. 
by good grades of gasoline and lubri- 
eating oil can be made from various 
grades of coal and peat, at a cost 
which will allow competition even 
with present prices of petroleum prod- 
ucts. This method is controlled by 
the German dye trust, while American 
rights have been secured by the Stand. 
ard Oil company. It is predicted that 
100,000 tons or perhaps 30,000,000 gal- 
lons of this synthetic gasoline will be 
produced in 1928 and at least double 
that amount in 1929. Since low grade 
coals and peat can eventually be 
worked up into gasoline and Iubricat- 
ing oil if necessary, it would seem that 
we will not have to throw away the 
old bus for a few years yet because of 
lack of fuel. 


Joints in Wood Stave Silos 


An Iowa reader writes: 

“In putting up a wood stave silo in 
a barn, the staves being one-piece un- 
treated fir, should the tongue and 
grooves be coated with white lead, or 
creosote, or asphalt paint ‘before put- 
ting them together, or should they be 
put together without any filler? Is it 
necessary to paint the silo inside with 
asphalt paint to get an airtight joint?” 

Usually it is not necessary to put 
anything in the joints to make an air- 
tight job, if the staves are new and in 
good shape and the silo is jarred occa- 
sionally while the hoops are being 
tightened. White lead should not be 





even more rapidly and the demand far | used, partly because it gets so hard 


exceeds the supply. At the same time | 


and unyielding when dry and partly 
because of danger from lead poisoning. 
There would be no objection to using 
asphalt or tar paint in the joints, or 
even ordinary roofing cement, as these 
would make a tighter joint, help to 
preserve the wood, and to some extent 
lessen the swelling and shrinkage. 
Likewise a coat of asphalt paint will 
help to preserve the wood and prevent 


make a more airtight job. 





How to Paint Newly Plastered 
Walls 


A Wisconsin reader writes: 

“Please give the proper method for 
painting newly plastered walls.” 

The only proper way of painting 
newly plastered walls is not to paint 
them until they are at least six and 
preferably twelve months old. This is 
because the new plaster has so much 
uncombined lime that it will act om 


| the oil in the paint and cause blctch- 


ing. If allowed to set thoroughly for ~ 
twelve months, this trouble is not 
likely to occur. ; 
Where necessary to paint a newly 
plastered wall it should be brushed 
with a solution of one part zinc sub 
plate dissolved in ten parts of watef, 
and allowed to dry thoroughly. A less — 


effective way is to brush it with @~ 
' solution of about a pint of strong vine- 


gar to four gallons of water. Whel 
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any widespread use of alcohol as a | dry, the walls are painted in the usual 
fuel is yet a long ways off, production | way with flat paint, directions for 
of gasoline and lubricating oil from ~which are given by each paint manw 
coal being the solution of the failing facturer. 





° Do your buying from firms advertising in 

: Safety First WALLACES’ FARMER, If you ait 

. find in WALLACES’ FARMER the articles 

; fees eee SO, Pee et we eee stad you want and we will be glad to 
ny give you'names of reliable firms from whom you can make the purchase. 
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- Feed According to Production 


. One of the important lessons that 
"one receives from studying records of 
| @ifferent cow testing associations is 
the gain in profit that is made from 
feeding cows according to production. 
This point is recently emphasized in 
the report of the Fremont-Page County 
Association. One member had been 
feeding all of his cows alike. He 
then changed and fed each cow ac- 
cording to her production. He saved 
$20 on his feed bill during the first 
‘month and at the same time he in- 
‘ereased the production of his herd 2.5 
pounds of butterfat per cow. 

There are also a good many people 
who do not secure maximum produc: 
tion from their cows on account of not 
feeding the heavy producing cows 
while they are on pasture. Cows do 





not need the heavy feeding on pasture, | 


“that they enjoyed during winter, but 
a limited amount of grain will usually 
pay returns when fed to heavy pro- 
ducing cows while on pasture. 

The results of two members of the 
Cerro Gordo County Test Association 
emphasize this point. In April the 
two herds were very nearly equal in 
production and costs. In May one 
herd was put on pasture without addi- 
tional feed while the other was fed 
a limited ration. While the one re- 
ceiving the limited ration cost the 
owner more to feed, the returns above 
feed costs was almost double that 
of the herd receiving only pasture. 


Fresh Water Needed in Summer 


Stagnant. pools of water may keep 
-dairy cows from dying of thirst dur- 
ing the hot days of summer but they 
will not encourage the production 
hecessary to make the cows prove 
profitable to the owners. Dairy cows, 
like humans, respond to a drink of 
‘fresh, pure water. 

If the wells are almost dry, or if 
% there is no windmill or gasoline engine 

_ to pump the water, there is a greater 





> -exeuse for forcing cows to drink water 


-- Which does not appeal to them. How- 
ever, when the water can be had by 
allowing the windmill to run, or start- 
: ting the gasoline engine, fresh water 
¥ will prove more profitable in the ma- 

_ jority of cases. 

We have seen people with good wa- 
ter supplies which do not permit their 
cows to drink at the main tank when 
they come in to be milked. The reason 
they give is that there is a creek 
- Tunning thru the pasture. Doubtless 

they are shortening up their cream 
check considerably more than the cost 
of pumping the water which the cows 

Would drink—C, N. K. . 


_ Increase in Soy Bean Acreage 
Dairymen in a good many sections 
f the state are growing more soy 
this year than ever before. 
wage of legume hay and high 
es for protein concentrates are the 
ple factors that are encouraging 
8 increase. The fact that soy 
ans can be raised in sections where 
aia and sweet clover cannot be 
».0n account of the soil being acid 
: the acreage. 
he Clarke County Cow Testing 
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Association there are sixteen mem- 
bers who are raising 240 acres of soy 
beans this year as compared to four 
members last year who grew sixty-one 
acres. Evidently the -beans made a 
favorable record in that county last 
year or the other members of the asso- 
ciation would not have followed the 
example set by four members last 
Soy beans in that county will be 
used both for hay and as a supple- 
ment for corn. This is increasing the 
amount of the feed which is grown at 
home, which is usually a sound. policy. 





Too Many Empty Silos 
In traveling over the country one is 
constantly meeting dairymen who have 
failed to fill their silos during recent 
years. When asked for the reason, 
the lack of a silo filler or the inability 
to exchange labor is often given as the 
reason. Some few men apparently do 
not appreciate that a good quality of 
silage would not only increase the 
production of their cows, but would 

cheapen the cost of production. 
Experimental feeding of dairy cattle 
invariably shows good results from 
the use of silage. Practical dairymen 
in’ strictly dairy sections feel that a 


; good supply of silage is essential for 


| profitable milk production. No doubt 





some farmers will need to buy small 
silo fillers that can be operated by 
only a few farmers. Others may have 
to hire extra labor for a large portion 
of the silo filling. The results in the 
great majority of cases will show a 
profit, even tho the cost may seem a 
trifle high at silo filling time. 





Washing Separator Saves Money 

Generally we consider the washing 
of a separator on account of improved 
sanitary conditions. However, one of 
the members of the Cerro Gordo Cow 


Testing’ Association proved that it 
paid from the standpoint of saving 
butterfat. 

The tester, Mr. E. M. Phillips, re- 
ports that this separator was losing 
the owner 21 cents daily from a herd 
of eight cows. It had not been washed 
the previous day and it was found to 
leave .18 per cent fat in the skim-milk. 
it was cleaned up and further tests 
showed only .02 per cent fat in the 
skim-milk. The difference amounted 
to $6.61 per month. By leveling up the 
separator and fastening the machine 
to the floor they expect to still further 
reduce this loss as the separator was 
in good mechanical condition. 


Dairy Efficiency 

According to figures from the Iowa 
State Department of Agriculture the 
average dairy cow in the state is 
about 60 per cent more efficient than 
she was twenty years ago. Today the 
state of Iowa is producing about 206,- 
000,000 pounds of butter in a year as 
compared with 135,000,000 pounds in 
1905. During the period from 1905 to 
date there has been an increase of 
only about 10 per cent in the number 
of cows. It is apparent therefore, that 
there has been an enormous increase 
in the efficiency of the average cow. 
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Faster Gains - Better Finish - Simple to Feed 
Assists inputting cattle on full feed in shortest time. 


Keeps them on Feed — They drink more. 


Send for circular. 


When will you Feed? 


DEALERS and SATISFIED CUSTOMERS Everywhere 


PENICK & FORD SALES CO., Ine. 


Cedar Rapids, lowa 
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The dairymen of Iowa are unusually 
prosperous today partly because of 
their efficency and partly because but- 
ter is not on the international‘ market 
and can therefore benefit from the 
high tariff protection which it enjoys. 
The dairymen have a right to feel 
happier than most other classes of 
farmers. 


Careful Methods Needed by 
Buttermakers 





Butter-makers of lowa need to be 
more careful in their methods of man- 
ufacturing butter, if the 935 samples 
which were analyzed last year by the 
Iowa Department of Agriculture may 
be taken as a fair sample of the prod- 
uct which is put upon the market. 
These samples showed that 10 per cent 
were low in the required amount of 
butterfat. 

Legal butter must contain 80 per 
cent butterfat. When there is less than 
this amount of fat in the butter, the. 
consumer is cheated. When the per- 
centage of fat exceeds 81 per cent, the 
overrun will. not be.as high as.it should 
be, and this will reflect on the price 
paid to the producer. 

Butter-making requires greater ex- 
actness and skill than most other 
trades. In addition to securing the 
right combination of fat and moisture, 
the butter-maker must understand rip- 
ening the cream, churning, working, 
adding the correct amount of salt, and 
marketing the product. 
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Lining Leaky Gelvaplecd Tanks 


An Illinois correspéndent writes: 

“T have two twenty-five barrel gal- 
vanized steel tanks, one of which has 
started to leak and the other leaks so 
bad I cannot use it at all. Would it be 
practical to line these on the inside 
with concrete, and if so how thick 
should this be on the sides and bot- 
tom? Please give me all the informa- 
tion you can, as I have never seen this 
done and wish to make these repairs 
as cheaply as possible.” 

I presume it would be possible to 
spread woven wire fencing around the 
inside of these tanks and alse across 
the bottom, tacking it to the tank oc- 
casionally to hold it in place. Then 
spread two or three coats of rich ce- 
ment mortar over the wire fencing, 
making it about one and one-half-inch 
thick on the side and two and a half 
inches on the bottom. 

I believe a better way of making the 





repairs would be to coat the inside | 


with hot asphalt, two coats probably © 


being sufficient to stop all except the 
rusted out places. Such places as are 


rusted thru could have a layer of felt 
roofing spread over the first coat of | 


asphalt and then the second coat 
spread over it. 
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Reliable 
Blackleg Vaccines 


The Pellet Form 
and Doubl - 


BLACKLEG FILTRATE 


. (Germ-Free Vaccine) 
BLACKLEG AGGRESSIN 
(Germ-Free Vaccine) 

Ask Your Druggist for Prices 


. ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT 67 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 























Alfalfa-Corn- 
Small Grains 


yield big returns in 


the Dakotas ~: Montana 
Splendid home-making opportunities on 
low-priced lard along 


%e MILWAUKEE roap 
Low round-trip excursion 
EVERY TUESDAY 
Maii coupon for free descriptive pamphlet 

concerning near Northwest country. 





Write Us for Our Free Blackleg Booklet 
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E. E. Brewer, ration 
Chicago, Maikweckes St. Peat & Pacific RR. 
@8-j Union Station, Chicago, Ilinois 
Please send free, pamphlets I have 
echecked:— 
O judith Basin—Montana 
0 West River ntry- 8. Dakota 
0 Southwestern North Dakota 
0 Southeastern Montana 
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LLY All Losses Now Eliminated! 


FPRANKLIN BLACKLEG VACCINE confers life 
immunity with one Patented method of 
ilizi degree of purity 
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‘Tequest. 









Fresh stocks at Drug Score 
Handsomedy erated, Call Boo 





Double Your Co 
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| remember, was the villain in the 
in sheep's clothing and slipped 
unnoticed. From then on the party 


Hm beneath. 
7 a j 





Home owners are demanding proof of inner 
soundness. They refuse to accept merchandise 
solely on outward appearance, like the sheep 


The Parlor Furnace 


That IS a Furnace! in the ancient fable. 

An outer casing does not The manufacturers of the GLOBE Glow-Boy invite 
change a stove into a buyers to look beneath the surface, to examine the inside 
furnace. Look beneath construction of Glow-Boy. What do they find? 
the surface of the Glow- . . . realGLOBEfurnaceconstruction . . . larger grate 


surface and firepot than many pipe furnaces . . . greater 
heating surface, giving more circulation than the average 
pipe ~«-« locked and sealed joints... aire 
tight doors . . . perfect fire control. 

The result is a splendid, complete home heating system 
which warms the WHOLE HoUsE, Uniformly, economically 


Boy. It is nor a stove 
with a casing around it, 
but a scientifically de- 
signed ruRNAcz for heat- 
ing the whole house. Fill 
out the coupon below 


and let us give you com- and with perféct satisfaction. 
ao The GLOBE STOVE & RANGE CO. 
Kokomo, Indiana 
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Tus Grosz Stove anp Rancsg Co., :401 Broadway, Kokomo, Indiana 

Gentlemen: I am interested in a complete home heating system. Tell me more 
about Giow-Boy (and his companion product—RAY-BO ow he can give me 
comfort, convenience and economy. This won't obligate me, of course. 
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GET A DEMONSTRATION AT YOUR DEALER'S 








Could Have 
Sold More 


: Mr. John A. Baumhover, of Carroll, 
Iowa, advertised some cockerels twice in ‘Wallaces’ Farmer and 
received calls for more than he could supply. He writes us: 


_ “I did have very good results. Could have sold several 
times the number of cockerels if I had had them. The two 
issues in which the ad appeared brought a total of 18 in- 
quiries. I certainly was pleased with the results. You can 
depend on me using your classified want ad columns if I 
have any surplus to sell.’’ 


This classified advertiser got quick results from his ad at a 











small cost. Many of our other advertisers have done the same. 
Your want ad Wallaces’ Farmer will reach 120,000 readers 
every week, 


Use a Wallaces’ Farmer Want Ad 
Co eoseseoooos 
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An Eastern View 

The following excerpts with refer- 
ence to Governor Smith’s Omaha 
speech, from an editorial in the New 
York World, which has _ heretofore 
been an opponent of the McNary-Hau- 
gen bill but a supporter of Governor 
Smith, will be of especial interest to 
farm folks and business men in the 
agricultural west. We quote: 

“There can be no shadow of doubt 
as to the meaning of the pledge which 
Governor Smith made to the farmers 
at Omaha on Tuesday night. It means 
that if he is elected in November and 
inaugurated in March a plan will ac- 
tually be put into effect to control the 
surplus of next year’s crops. The 
promise is perfectly real for the fol- 
lowing reason: There exists now, has 
existed for some years and will un- 
questionably exist in the next congress 
a clear majority of both houses and of 
both parties in favor of the principle 
and purpose of the McNary-Haugen 
bill. Mr. Coolidge has twice refused 
to let that bill be enacted into law. Mr. 
Hoover is pledged to refuse to let it 
become law. Enactment of the bill, 
therefore, depends upon the will of the 
president and not upon the will of con- 
gress. Governor Smith’s attitude to- 
ward that bill, as declared at Omaha, 
is that he will sign it after an impar- 
tial commission, including not only 
spokesmen for the farmers as ex-Gov- 
ernor Lowden but representatives. of 
industry and finance as well, have 
done their best next winter, beginning 
immediately after election, to improve 
the mechanics of the bill. Unquestion- 
ably this means that the governor, if 
elected, will shortly after March 4 of- 
fer congress a revised McNary-Hau- 
gen bill. Its passage by congress 
would be certain, its approval by the 
president guaranteed in advance. . ... 

“Our readers know that the World, 
while recognizing that agricultural re- 
lief depends upon the application of 
the principle of controlling the agri- 
cultural surpluses, has always held 
that the mechanics of the McNary- 
Haugen bill in respect to the equaliza- 
tion fee were excessively difficult and 
probably unworkable. Wer-shall make 
no attempt to disguise the. fact that 
Governor Smith’s pledge at Omaha 
makes it highly probable that if elect- 
ed he will in the end approve the 
equalization fee substantially as it is 
now embodied in the McNary-Haugen 
bill.” 





1927 Cost of Silage 


According to records kept by a 
group of Iowa farmers in cooperation 
with the agricultural experiment sta- 
tion, silage in 1927 cost an average of 
$3.55 a ton, a decrease of 77 cents per 
ton over the cost for 1926. 

The lower cost in 1927 is accounted 
for largely by the higher yields ob- 
tained, which averaged 8.1 tons per 
acre in contrast with 7.5 tons in 1926. 
The total expense per acre was also 
about a dollar less in 1927, and be- 
cause of the higher yield and the 
greater number of ears knocked off 
by the binder, a larger credit by about 
$2 was allowed for corn picked up 
after the binder. These influences re- 
duced the net cost per acre to an ay- 
erage of $28.91 in 1927, as compared 
to $32.42 in 1926. The average cost of 
raising the corn was practically the 
same for both years—$22.03. 

An average of 12.4 hours of man la- 
bor was expended per acre in ensiling 
the corn; horse labor averaged 20.4 
hours. The cost of man labor amount- 
ed to $3.50 and horse labor $2.66. 
The charge for engine and ensilage 
cutter amounted to $2.72 and that for 
other farm equipment amounted to $1 
per acre. The cost-of cutting the corn 
and putting it into the silo averaged 
$1.43 per ton and varied from $1.21 to 
$1.93 per ton. 

The above averages agree very well 
with the cost records of farmers in 
six other counties last year, from 
which an average cost of $3.34 per ton 
Was secured, 
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Save painting time and trouble 
by using the new Eagle Soft 
Paste Pure White Lead. It 
comes already broken-up—need- ¥ 
ing only to be thinned for paint- a 
ing as you use it. i= 

Soft Paste is long-wearing 
Old Dutch Process White Lead, 
ground in more pure linseed oil 
—15% instead of 8%. Same 
weight containers as regular 
Eagle White Lead. 

Send for free Soft Paste mix- 
ing formulae. The Eagle-Picher 
Lead Company, 134 North 
La Salle Street, Chicago. 


EAGLE 
Soft Paste 


PURE WHITE LEAD 


OLD DUTCH PROCESS 
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Wallaces’ Farmer 
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Good Farming; Clear Thinking; Right Living 
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Make the Effort 


Both the Four-H Club boys and our 

s Scouts made good at the Iowa 
Fair. They made a very real 
pression in the demonstrations they 
on, not only on the farm folks, who 
particularly interested in their 

put likewise on the city folks 

» watched the demonstrations by 
Four-H Club boys and girls in the 
tional building and by the boys 
‘Lone Scout booth. These young 
showed qualities of leadership 

and the ability to do practical things 
{na way that made their leaders proud 
t them, and gave the boys and girls 


‘themselves reason to feel that they 


were making real progress. 

_ hese boys and girls made good 
‘because they were willing to “make 
the effort.” When they were asked 
to put on a demonstration they did not 


¥ cay that they couldn’t do it, but said 


they would try, and it is always the 
boy or girl who is willing to make the 
effort that has the greatest chance of 
“suecess in any undertaking. The boy 
or girl who says, “I can’t do it,” is 
likely not to be able to doit. The boy 
‘or girl who says, “I'll try,” is almost 
invariably the boy or girl who suc- 
‘ceeds, and one success leads to an- 
other. 
My message this month.to the boys 
‘and girls in the Wallaces’ Farmer 
homes is to “Make the effort.” If 
“you are asked to do some work in con- 
nection with the Four-H Club or in 
Lone Scouting, say at once that you 
will do your best. Before you tackle 
any task, study the task itself, what it 
“means, how best to accomplish it, as 
‘when you say you will “make the ef- 
fort” that should mean that you are 
going to perfect. yourself by careful 
_ preparation in the thing you are asked 
to do, and that you are going to do 
» your very best to accomplish the task 
' ina successful way. It is this spirit 
that has made our farm boys and girls 
“successful in the tasks they have set 
out to’ accomplish. 
Plan Good Times 
Tt is a very true saying that “all 
Work and no play makes Jack a dull 
doy,” and I would urge upon our boys 
and girls to plan for some real good 


in their neighborhood during 


coming months. I am sure that 

if beys and girls can be just as re- 
Sourcefal and successful in planning 
m evening of fun as they can in plan- 
ning a real work program, and a little 
im Occasionally is absolutely-essential 

D Successful development. A good 
mgh is contagious, and there are a 
folks that need to Igugh occa- 

ly. This applies to the older 

well as the young folks. Both 

and young folks frequently 

tose out on a good time because no- 
dy takes the trouble to plan for it. 
Suggest that our young folks begin to 
n for a Hallowe’en party. Now 
be @ good time to start the ball 
ing. If you can get all the 
| forks in the neighborhood to- 
| for a Hallowe’en party, appoint- 
committee, in case you have a 


already organized, on program. : 


on eats, another on invita- 

that you will be able to get 

} young folks in the neighbor- 
gether, will add a lot. to your 
and bind your organization 

1 @ most helpful way. 

_that a good many of our 
mubs and Lone Scout tribes 
this. suggestion and be the 

ation which plans consistently 
times during the winter 


¢ 


months. A “stunt” night in which the 
young folks compete with the older 
folks, dividing up into groups, for the 
best stunt of the evening, will give a 
lot of fun, but I know that most of 
our young folks are up to date in good 
times, and I scarcely need make any 
suggestions. I do request, however, 
that those who plan for and hold 2 
Hallowe’en party write us a story 
about it as we like to know about the 
good times our young folks and also 
the older folks are enjoying. What 
you do in planning a good time party 
will be interesting and helpful to all 
the other folks who read Wallaces’ 
Farmer, so hold that Hallowe’en party 
and tell us about it. We hope that 
we will have many letters telling of 
Hallowe’en parties that have been 
held, and if any of our young folks 
would like suggestions for a Hallow- 
e’en party, write us, and we will be 
glad to make them. 

Believing that many of our boys 
and girls will be glad to adopt this 
suggestion, and looking forward with 
pleasure to hearing from you, I am, 
with great belief in the ability of our 
young folks to put things over, 

Sincerely yours, 

JOHN P. WALLACE. 


A New Ship Model Book 


Those of our readers who delight in 
careful manual training work and es- 
pecially in the painstaking work re- 
quired in making miniature ship mod- 
els, will find much of interest in the 
new book, “How to Make a Model of 
the U. S. Frigate Constitution,” just 
published at $2.50 by the N. W. Hen- 
ley Publishing Co., New York, N. Y. 





To help such people, Captain Mc- 
Cann, a leading authority on ship mod- 
els, has built and described the build- 
ing of a series of ship models in such 
a way that the veriest amateur can 
follow him, or the more expert can go 
further and make models that will 
satisfy the most critical. 

The first. volume of this series on 
“Ship Model Making” describes how 
to make a model of a Barbary pirate 
ship and a Spanish galleon, and the 


This third book, under review, is de- 
voted to making a model of “Old Iron- 
sides,” either simplified or with ex- 
haustively complete details. It starts 
with a description of the tools re- 
quired, which. are not so many; then 
gives information on the most suitable 
material for the work and progeeds to 
instruct the reader as to how to make 
and color the various parts; winding 
up with precise instruction for rigging 
the resultant model. 

In the first, part numerous non-es- 
sential parts are omitted, thus very 
much simplifying the work, tho strict- 
ly adhering to the rule that everything 
embodied shall be correct in scale, 
color and general appearance. 

In the latter part of the book, every 
last detail of structure and rigging 
is described as it would be in the real 
ship; to this are added the sails and 
the running gear for working them. 

There are few who, once they get 
started, will not find much joy in mak- 
ing hand and brain work together and 
will not realize the great pride of 
achievement in the making of such a 
model as is here described. 
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October Evening Skies 


By James Stokley 
Science Service Staff Writer 


Tf you do not already know the stars 
and constellations, October is a good 
time to begin to learn them. High in 
the southern sky is the “Great Square 
of Pegasus,” four stars of approximate- 
ly equal brightness, which form the 
corners of quite a perfect square. Actu- 
ally, only three of them are in the con- 
steHation of Pegasus—the one toward 
the northeast is in the neighboring con- 
stellation of Andromeda. Pegasus, the 
winged horse, extends westward from 
the square, while Andromeda, the 
chained lady, is to the northeast. So 
when you identify the square, you al- 
ready have two constellations added to 
your repertoire. 

Now follow along the curved row of 
stars in Andromeda—after three bright 
ones you come to Perseus. North of 
Andromeda is the W-shaped group, now 
on its side, of Cassiopeia, the Queen in 
her chair. To the east of her is Ceph- 
eus, the King. Southwest of Cepheus 
is Cygnus, the swan, or, as it is some- 
times known, the “Northern ‘Cross.” 
Deneb is the bright star that marks 
the ‘top of the cross. East of Deneb is 
the ‘brilliant Vega, which marks the 
ccnstellation of the ‘lyre, Lyra; while 
south of Vega is the brilliant Altair, 
in Aquila, the eagle. The bright star 
low in the south, almost on a line with 
the eastern side of the square, is Fo- 
mathaut, in Piscis Austrinus, the south- 
ern fish. Fomathaut is the most south- 
erly of all the first ‘magnitude stars 
that we see in these latitudes. Between 
Pegasus and Piscis Austrinus is Aqua- 
rius, the water-carrier. In the old star 
maps he is represented as emptying a 
jug of water, which flows into the 
mouth of the southern fish! To the 
southeast of Pegasus, that is, the 
square, are the fishes, Pisces, which 
are neither drinking nor swimming, 
but are represented as two fishes tied 
together. These are some of the prin- 
cipal constellations of the October eve- 
‘ning sky—all of them, and others, are 
shown on the maps. 

As for the planets in ‘October, Venus 
is now visible low in the west for about 
an hour after sunset. It is moving -east- 
ward from the sun, and so in the com- 
ing months it will ‘be conspicuous in 
the western evening sky. ~Saturn is 
also visible in the western evening sky, 
for ‘perhaps an hour ‘or so after Venus 
has set. It is no longer in the favor- 
able position that it has been during 
the summer. These two planets are not 
shown on the maps. Jupiter, however, 
is represented. It ‘is seen low in the 
eastern sky in the:early evening, rising 
higher as the night ‘progresses, until 
by midnight it is in the south. It is 
the brightest thing ‘in this part of the 
sky, except for the moon, at certain 

times of the month, and so it is not 
hard to identify. A little later in the 
night Mars appears, ‘but not until after 
midnight is it high-enough to be easily 
visible. At 4:45 2. m. it is directly 


south. 
(Copyright, 1928, ‘by Science Service, 
Incorporated) 





Now is the time to get your Four-H 
Club enrolled in the Wallaces’ Farmer 
Four-H contest. Details of contest are 
to be found on page 30, as well as the 
entry blank. Mail this entry blank, 
properly filled out, to Wallaces’ Farm- 


er Four-H Club Contest Depattment, . 


|} ‘Des Moines, Iowa. — i 
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Four-H Club Contest 

No, we haven’t forgotten about the 
Four-H Club contest! It is still in the 
air and will be much more so in the 
months to come. The contest, as you 
may remember, was announced in June 
at the time of the annual Four-H con- 
vention at Ames, and is to close May 
1, 1929, in’ time to pick the winners 
and arrange for awarding ceremonies 
at the 1929 convention. 

But we shall have to get busy, and 
goon. A great many clubs have already 
received the contest announcement in 


booklet form. Nearly 2,500 girls and ~~ 


club leaders took these booklets home 
with them from the June. convention. 


Several hundred have written. us since.. 


Now we want to know how many of 
you are interested in entering the con- 
test. Entry must be made before De- 
cember:1, in order for a club to have 
its record counted in the final con- 
test. In order that you may all have 
an opportunity to get your clubs en- 
tered at once, we are printing bterein 
an entry blank that you can clip out 
and mail to us, together with rules for 
entering the contest. 

Perhaps we should tell you that this 
contest has the hearty approval) of 
your state Four-H Club department. 
Miss Arnquist liked the idea from the 
start, and she, together with Miss Tre- 
goning and Miss Forbes, helped us 
work out the details of it. We consult- 
ed back and forth between Wallaces’ 
Farmer and the state club department 
until we-were both satisfied that every- 
thing was included that ought to be 
there, and at the same time, that there 
was nothing that’ would keep any ambi- 
tious club from. entering. 

.The surprising thing about this con- 
test is that you are told exactly what 
is expected of you several months in 
advance. We have tried to make it 
plain, and I think we have made it 
plain, as to exactly what is expected 
of a club. The’score card on which 
clubs entering the contest will be 
judged, takes up every point in detail. 
This appears in the booklet already 
mentioned. The score card is too long 
to give you here, but we will send book- 
lets explaining the contest and includ- 
ing the score card to any club, club 
leader, or to individual members of the 
club who write us requesting same. 
Probably the better way for the club 
‘to handle it is for the club president 
to write us, telling us how many mem- 
bers there are in her club, and we will 
mail the amount. In that way, every 
member will be more likely to have 
one to study over. 

It is important that every member of 
a club be acquainted with what is ex- 
pected of the group, because this is a 
contest where every single member 
counts. It is a sort of cooperative con- 
test to the extent that all have to pull 
together to achieve the club record. A 
few disinterested or uninformed may 
do considerable detriment to the club 
score. 

Of course, we have to take into con- 
sideration to a certain extent the rec- 
ords that clubs have made in past 
years. However, by far the largest 
number of points is to be awarded on 
the accomplishments made this year, 
up to May 1, 1929, so that there is ev- 
ery chance for a newly organized club 
to get a high score, providing, of 
course, that they get out and work hard 
enough for it. : 

We hope that there will be a great 
many clubs entered in the next two 
months, before December 1. Knowing 
that most clubs are meeting only once 
@ month now, and, naturally, a club 
will want to discuss it at a regular 
meeting so all ¢an be present, we are 








Margaret Sereg, of Wapello county, Iowa, with her club leader, Miss Eva Lanning. 
Margaret is holding. some of her prize-winning rolls at the state fair. 


test before you again so that you will 
get your clubs entered and working. 

Get your Four-H Club entered at once 
on the accompanying entry blank. 





Notes on Hallowe’en From a 
Girl’s Etiquette Book 


Of all the holidays of the year, none 
is consecrated to so much pure fun, it 
would seem, as is Hallowe’en. The 
very weather is made for enjoyment— 
golden days and crisp, clear ‘nights, 
ideal for all sorts of excursions and 
parties. 

With school days well begun and the 
busiest season of club work over, the 
closing days of October are most suit- 
able for a party. If you would be 
friends with your classmates, it is usu- 
ally only. necessary to be friendly. A 
rollicking Hallowe’en celebration is 


one of the easiest ways possible to en- 
tertain, for tradition has given us a 
long list of amusing things to. do. 

By rollicking, however, we do not 
necessarily mean boisterous. The days 
of destructive Hallowe’ens are over, it 
is to be hoped, and they never did have 
a place in the life of a young girl in 
her teens, whose ever constant care 


should be the example she is setting 


for other boys and girls, younger ones, 
perhaps, around her. - 

There are countless variations to be 
made in Hallowe’en parties, but in ev- 
ery one some place should be found for 
an apple-bobbing contest, a fortune tell- 
er, and other time-honored customs of 
the season. After that, the imagina- 
tion of the hostess and her friends can 
be relied upon to produce dozens of 
amusing stunts for the evening. 

One of the most interesting Hallow- 
e’en parties we ever attended was giv- 





ENTRY 





We, the undersigned committee, wish to enter the (name of local club) 


of Iowa, in Wallaces’ Farmer Four-H Club Contest. Our program for this 


club year is going to emphasize the following lines Of WOrK: .....c.cccscseseeeeees 


BLANK 
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Address.............. 








good times. 


community activities. 





The contest closes May 1, 1929. 


RULES FOR ENTERING FOUR-H CLUB CONTEST 


1. Club must be entered by the club committee and the county agent. 

2, Recommendations will be made by county agent and club committee, 

3. Entry to be made in booklet form, using the following outline: (1) 
Entry blank (filled in), (2) Recommendations. (3) Club activities, 1928- 
29—(a) club organization, (b) club.program, (c) club activities, (d) club 
(4) Home and community activities—(a) home, (b) commu- © 
nity. (5) Club activities (previous record)—(a) club organization, (b) club 
program, (c) club activities, (d) club good times, (e) home activities, (f) 


4. Use photographs to tell story of activities. 
5. Entries in the state contest may be made until December 1, 1928, 


.in his head-dress received a 


_fashion thru the cellar,. where they 











en by a group of high school girls for 
a large number of their friends, both 
boys and girls. The affair really began 
with the invitations, which were writ- 
ten on large orange and black cats and 
which requested the guests to change 
the style of their hair-dressing for the 
occasion. 

As the guests arrived, they were in- 
spected by a doorman, and anyone who 
had not made a drastic enough change 
little 
forceful assistance by a welcoming 
committee. Paper bows, colorful pom. 
poms, and ribbon headbands were sup- 
plied to many a young man who failed 
to change his side part to a pompadour ic 
for the evening. 

From the hall, the boys and girls 
were invited into a cheeringly dark- 
ened room where they were treated to 
a variety of not very soothing noises, 
issuing from unknown and mysterious 
sources. Water was dropped slowly 
from over a staircase into.a pail below, 
The sudden overturning of.a large pan- 
ful of tinware was responsible for nu- 
merous shrieks. 

Later in the evening, a tour of the 
“underworld” was arranged, when the 
guests were taken follow-the-leader 






























































were forced to surmount every sort of 
unseen obstacle. It is a good idea in 
such an arrangement to have one of 
the party coached to scream shrilly at 
intervals. Before long, the whole group 
will be in a proper Hallowe’enish state 
of shivers. 

Fortunes are really indispensable for 
a. successful Hallowe’en celebration, 
and there are countless ways of arrang- 
ing them. If possible, one of the hosts 
or. hostesses who is clever enough to 
improvise rapidly should be dressed as 
a witch, and, incognito, tell the for- 
tune of each party in turn. 

Another plan is to suspend a barrel 
hoop from the ceiling. Blindfolded, 
each of the guests is led to the hoop 
and helps himself to a fortune sus- 
pended therefrom. A nice red pepper, 
for instance, would indicate a spicy 
time ahead; candy, a life of ease and 
luxury; corn, a career in agriculture; 
cake, a wedding not far off, and so 
forth. 

The old mirror stunt of choosing 
partners is still a good one when it 
comes time for refreshments. Almost 
every one knows how to play this game 
—hbut for the benefit of those who have 
not heard, here is the method: The 
girls are asked to go into one room, 
the boys into another. One by one the 
girls are led into the other room 
(which has been darkened). When a 
girl reaches the doorway, she is given 
a mirror and a candle, turned about 
face, and told to walk four steps back- 
wards. Then she looks into the mir- 
ror over her shoulder, and the first 
man she sees is her partner for supper. 

Among the things a Hallowe’en host- 
ess should watch out for, we think, are 
the following: Have the guests wear 
old clothing or make the party a mas 
querade; see that-there is nothing real- 
ly dangerous planned in any of the 
stunts, and keep the affair safe and 
sane by stepping tactfully but firmly — 
upon any member of the group who ex: — 
hibits a regrettable desire to “start — 
something.” It should be her great de 
sire to keep the party free from Un ~ 
pleasantness.—R. H. 


Four Prizes in 4-H Contest 


First prize, $50 to the Four-H Club 
making the best record under the 
rules of the contest; second prize, $25 
to the club making the second best 
record; third prize, $15 to the club 
making the third best record; 
prize, $10 to the club making the 
fourth best record. ee 
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Miss Arnquist’s Letter 

Dear Four-H Girls: I bring you 
etings from the Minnesota Four-H 
iris this month. Immediately after 
our lowa State Fair I was invited to 
to the Minnesota fair and judge the 
Four-H girls’ work up there—demon- 
strations, style shows and exhibits 


J felt right at home because one of 
our former club leaders from Powe- 
‘shiek county, now a leader in Wiscon- 
“sin, barely over the Minnesota border 
line, was there with fifteen girls all 
wearing the Iowa club uniforms. I 
met several other folks from home up 
there and felt very “Ioway” all week. 
They had a splendid Four-H show. 
‘§chool has begun for most of you! 
I can imagine. you scurrying to find 
your books, fountain pens and note- 
-pooks. Some of you are away from 
~ home in your school work for the first 
‘time. Some of you, so I am told, are 
schoolma’ams for the first time. And 
- gome of you have taken another step 
" and are attending college for the first 
time. Those first times are exciting 
| times. You and I must always bear in 
' mind that we are to get out of things 
"just what we put into them, so let’s 
this year put much of ourselves into 
- everything we do. ' 
And that reminds me to urge you to 


& ‘apply this right now in your club re- 
| port that you will give to vour secre- 


- tary. The secretary with the help of 
your club leader will summarize all of 
- your reports and send a glorious re- 
port to your Farm Bureau office, which 
will in turn summarize all of the club 
reports in the county with the help of 
the club committee and away the re- 
- port will go to the state office. Down 
_ here we will have a good time going 
over all of the reports before we write 
| down to Washington, D. C., and tell 
_ them all about our 1928 club work 
here in Iowa. 
~ . Next time I write you I will tell you 
' about the first meeting of the college 
'- Four-H girls’ organization on the lowa 
- State College campus. I hope that all 
~~ Yowa colleges will have similar organ- 


_ izations within the next year. 


_ And now I want to tell you about a 
_ party which the Wapello county wom- 
en's auxiliary of the American Legion 
Gave last week for the Four-H girls 
and their leaders and the Campfire 
‘girls and their guardians. This was 
first time that Campfire and 
Your-H girls have ever met together. 
in Towa. Thé Campfire girls had a 
council fire for us. This was a most 
impressive ceremony and it gave us 
the objects and ideals of Campfire in a 
dramatic way. The Four-H girls read 
the country girl’s creed and staged a 
monstration on home furnishing. 
They also introduced their state fair 
Tepresentatives and presented thru 
f | all of the various angles of 
Four-H club work. Of course, we all 
had a good time. 
_ Aren't these fall days peppy and 
: fine? Just the weather for a picnic in 


the woods with a fire and a wiener 
roast. Or for a hike to find orange 
berries and pretty leaves. Or for a 
trip to the fields after yellow pump- 
kins, for a pie, maybe, or for Hallow- 
e’en fun. I can think of dozens of 
things that would be fun to do—gather- 
ing in apples, too. I wish I might do 
some of them with you, all of them, in 
fact. 

And now, just another word. Don’t 
forget about getting your club entered 
in the Wallaces’ Farmer Four-H con- 
test. 

Sincerely yours, 

JOSEPHINE ARNQUIST, 

State Leader Girls’ Four-H Clubs. 





Leaf Printing 


It is not too late to do leaf printing, 
and it is nice to gather leaves for spec- 
imens when one is in the garden, woods 
or while going to and from school. 

I found twenty-seven different speci- 
mens in a small space one afternoon, 
and carried them home and made 
prints according to the following di- 
rections: 

Place a little printer’s ink on a pane 
of glass, add a little cottonseed oil and 
thin with a little benzine or good gaso- 
line (high test). Mix thoroly with a 
thin, flexible blade or pallette knife. 

Make a pad for putting the paste on 
the leaf in this way: Take a piece. of 
silk or similar substance, fill it with 
bran or cotton. 

Remember, the leaves you have gath- 
ered are the printer’s type or cuts with 
which to make a print; therefore, like 
type, they must be coated with ink in 
order to leave an impression on the 
paper. The ink must not be rubbed 
upon the leaf, as that would make a 
smudgy print. 

Do not put too much ink on your 
pad, but take the pad in your hand and 
daub it on the ink daintily with an 
up-and-down motion. Do not smear it 
sideways. Experiment with an old leaf 
you do not care to keep, until you are 
satisfied you have the right amount 
of ink on your pad. Then spread your 
specimen on a piece of newspaper on 
an even, flat table-top or board, and 
daub it up and down lightly until all 
the veins and stems are thoroly but 
lightly coated with ink. Next pick up 
your specimen and place it, the ink 
side down, on the sheet of paper where 
you want the imprint to appear. Over 
the specimen place another piece of 
paper -(newspaper will do for this 
sheet) and rub it lightly and carefully 
with your hand, pressing the paper 
down firmly but gently over the leaf 
beneath. Don’t allow the leaf or paper 
to slip, or you will have a smudged 
print. When you remove the top pa- 
per you will have the print. 

A good grade of water color paper 
is best to use. Place a sheet of tissue 
paper over each specimen sheet, so the 
prints will remain clean and neat. 

It is nice to write the names of the 
leaves beneath each, to identify them. 
This is a good way to supplement one’s 





nature study in school or in club work. 
—Cora C. Hackett, Fayette County, 
Iowa. . 


A Prize Winner at Three 
lowa Fairs 


Margaret Sereg, of Wapello coun- 
ty, whose picture appears on the 
county, whose picture appears on the 
opposite page, won prizes at three 
Iowa fairs this fall, including the state 
fair. Her prize winnings totaled 
$73.75. She exhibited canned goods, 
cakes, breads and rolls, and a great 
variety of jellies and preserves: Twen- 
ty-five of her entries won prizes at 
the Monroe county fair, netting her 
$26. Nineteen entries at the state fair 
made her $31.50 in prize money. Again 
at the Southern Iowa fair, Margaret 
entered seventeen products and won 
$16.25 in fair prizes. 





“Mignon” 

A stolen girl, escaping from Gyspy 
captors, a kind student-boy to help 
her, a beautiful actress with a jealous 
disposition, and a wandering harpist 
to scatter harp-tones thruout the story, 
play the leading parts of this opera. 
Wherever Mignon (Meen-yohn) is 
given, people crowd to hear it, which 
is proof enough that it always fur- 
nishes enjoyment. The music is by 
the French composer Thomas. The 
story is from the German poet, 
Goethe’s “Wilhelm Meister.” 

The old harpist Lothario (loh-tah- 
ree-oh) is an Italian nobleman who, 
long before the opera opens, had be- 
come a wanderer in search of his only 
daughter who had been kidnapped 
when but a little girl. His long fruit- 
fess search had confused his mind and 
he has forgotten his identity. Mignon, 
the stolen girl, is his long lost daugh- 
ter, but she has only a faint memory 
of something very beautiful in her 
early years, and for the rest, knows 
nothing but the life of a slave to her 


“Gypsy master for whom she must sing 


and dance in every market place. The 
student, Wilhelm, is’ conveniently 
wealthy, and pleasure loving and kind 
hearted, Filina (Fil-lee-nah) the act- 
ress, is the star of a traveling com- 
pany of players. In the first act of 
the opera, these characters all meet in 
the yard of a German inn near 2 
castle where the players are giving 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 

When the curtain rises, on the court- 
yard of the German inn, the old harp- 
ist is there alone singing ofehis wan- 
derings. At once a band of Gypsies 
arrive. Among them is Mignon. A 
crowd gathers to watch them dance. 
The guests of the hotel come out. Wil- 
helm arrives just as the chief is about 
to whip Mignon because she is too 


tired to do the difficult “egg-dance.” 
The old harpist, who has been at- 
tracted to Mignon, rushes between the 
girl and the chief but he is unable to 
save Mignon from the whip. Wilhelm 
godd naturedly drives the chief away, 
and buys Mignon and sets her free. 
The crowd cheers and the actress, from 
the balcony of the inn, throws her 
purse down to attract his attention. 
He is at once struck by her dazzling 
beauty. The crowd seatters and Mig- 
non divides her bunch of wild flowers 
between the harpist and Wilhelm. The 
young man is touched by her forlorn 
condition and asks her if she can not 
remember where her people live. She 
remembers only a land where the days 
were warm, where the sky was always 
blue and the air was always sweet 
with orange flowers. Mignon describes 
her home in a melody which is con- 
sidered as one of the sweetest of all 
opera songs, “Kennest Du Das Land?” 
(Knowest Thou the Land?) It is the 
melody for this song which the French 
horn plays in the overture and it is a 
favorite solo for many instruments and 
for all soprano singers. 

When Wilhelm tells Mignon that she 
is free and never need fear the Gypsy 
ahief again, she runs to tell the old 
harpist. He asks her to come with 
him, and they will turn southward 
with the birds. Here the two sing 
the “Swallow Duet,” another favorite 
number of the opera. Mignon is tired 
of wandering and begs to stay with 
her friend, Wilhelm. He does not 
quite know what to do with her, but 
finally agrees that she shall dress as 
a@ page and go with him to the castle 
where he is following the actress with 
whom he has fallen in love. 

The second act is played in the 
nearby castle. The actress and-her 
company have been made guests of 
the prince. Wilhelm and his new page 
come to call upon the leading lady in 
her rooms. Mignon is so charming in 
her page uniform that the actress be- 
comes jealous and soon coaxes Wil- 
helm out for a walk leaving the little 
page alone. Mignon forgets that she 
is now playing the part of a boy. She 
is charmed by the dressing table of 
the actress and by the beautiful gowns 
she finds in the next room. She makes 
herself up with powder and paint, all 
the while singing to herself a little 
folk song she has learned in her trav- 
els. This is a charming scene. She 
goes into the adjoining room to try on 
one of the dresses. Then a young 
nephew of the prince comes into the 
room looking for the actress. While 
he waits for her return, thinking he is 
alone, he too investigates the dressing 
table and he also sings. His tune is 
the melody of the Gavoite which is so 
widely known as the Mignon Gavotte. 
While he is in the midst of his in- 
vestigations. of the dressing table Wil- 
helm returns. He has come to find 
Mignon and send her away, for the 
actress has convinced him that he 
should not keep such a charming page. 


(Continued on page 32) 
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A Leadership Training Camp 


Near the shores of Lake Michigan, 
some forty-five miles north of the city 
of Muskegan, Michigan, one of the two 
American Youth Foundation camps for 
young -people is located. It is called 
Camp Miniwanca,’ which in our lan- 
guage means “Camp by the Big Wa- 
ters.” The purpose of this camp is to 
afford self-discovery and leadership 
training for young people. It is known 
as a personality camp. 

Camp Miniwanca is beautifully lo- 
cated. The waters of Lake Michigan 
are on the west. Stony Creek forms 
a curving northern boundary with 
Stony Lake lying peacefully on the 
east. There is no natural southern 
boundary of the camp property, so 
only surveyor’s marks separate it from 
other land. The south side of the 
property, however, has many high 
hills covered by a dense growth of 
trees and plants. The sleeping tents 
and main buildings of the camp are 
found toward the northeast corner of 
the property. The land covers an 
area of about 300 acres. 

The American Youth Foundation is 
an organization interested in the youth 
of America. Camp Miniwanca, and its 
sister camp, Merravista, located in 
Maine, were established by the Foun- 
dation in 1914. The goal of this or- 
ganization is to train Christian lead- 
ers for all of life’s vocations. Its 
headquarters are in St. Louis, Mo. 
Mr. Wm. Ralston, of that city, is pres- 
ident. 

The camp is not conducted as a 
money making proposition, the young 
people. who attend come there only 
by reason of a scholarship, or by some 
special recommendation. Those in the 
first category are recommended to 
donors of scholarships because of 
their achievements in some youth or- 
ganization. These donors usually are 
large business firms, leading maga- 
zines, churches or individuals. Those 
who attend by recommendation are 
recommended to camp officials by 
some influential person or group. Up- 
on receiving such a statement, the di- 
rectors send the person an invitation 
to attend camp. These methods of 
choosing campers enable the officials 
of the Foundation to maintain a high 
standing of camp personnel. 

One of the many interesting features 
of the Foundation camps is that In- 
dian traditions and customs are kept 
there. As soon as a person enrolls in 
a course, he or she is made a brave 


or squaw of one of the six tribes rep- 
resented at camp. These tribes are 
called Navajo, Susquehanna, Dakotas, 
Blackfeet, Crowfeet and _ Iroquois. 
Each tribe chooses a chief who then 
helps the leaders by informing his 
followers about daily studies, tribal 
games, evening programs, etc. The 
tribes vie with each.other for camp 
honors, which are given to the tribe 
which amasses the greatest number 
of points during the two weeks. These 
tribal divisions certainly create a fine 
spirit of friendly rivalry and inspire 
every brave or squaw to do the ut- 
most in every activity for the glory 
of the tribe. Around the council fire 
the Indian’s language, rites and meth- 
ods of conference are also used. 

Four courses are offered at each 
camp every year. The first is for 
younger girls and is held in the early 
part of the summer. The younger 
boys are then given an opportunity to 
attend camp. The older girls, ages 
seventeen to twenty-three, come next, 
and the last course offered is for older 
boys. Except in the case of younger 
girls, who are in camp four weeks, the 
courses are all two weeks in duration. 

The courses are run on a four-year 
basis, that is, those’ who enroll in 
any one must attend four of those par- 
ticular courses in four different years 
in order to become a graduate camper. 
This plan enables all student campers 
to receive longer training in the sub- 
jects the Foundation stresses. It also 
gives the camps something of a college 
atmosphere. 

Each course embodies suitable train- 
ing for its camper students. Classes 
on the four-fold life development, 
which is the emphasizing of the four 
essentials of a well rounded life, phys- 
ical, mental, social and religious train- 
ing, leadership training and religious 
subjects, are held during the forenoon 
of each day. Altho various classes 
have different studies, the same gen- 
eral subjects are taught thruout the 
four-year term. Students are asked 
to keep a careful set of notes while in 
their classes. These notes are grad- 
ed by the directors at the close of 
camp and the grades thus made large- 
ly determines the interest of the camp- 
er in this training school. 

A schedule is followed each day of 
the two weeks except Sundays. 

At the older boys’ course this year 
125 youths representing twenty states 
were in attendance. A few states had 
large delegations, while some had only 
afew boys present. The larger dele- 





gations gave a very good account of 
themselves, whenever the leaders 
called for the state songs, yells or 
stunts. Iowa had four delegates to 
the camp this year. They were Arthur 
Dewey and Fred Gilchrint, both of 
Des Moines, and Robert Loufek and I, 
both of Davenport. We did our best 
to reflect credit on the state “where 
the tall corn grows” by hard work in 
our classes and fair play in our games. 
—Herbert H. Plambeck. 





Fire by Friction Hints 


To the News: 
As the Lone Scout must work for 
himself more than the Boy Scout who 
“has adult leadership, I believe he 
should know how to make fire without 
matches with the “rubbing sticks.” 

Boy Scouts of the Piedmont council, 
B. S A., with headquarters at Gasto- 
nia, N. C., have become quite expert 
with the fire drill. Here are some 
helpful ideas given me that will help 
you to become successful with the fire 
sticks: 

Elm and willow are considered the 
best woods for a quick fire. Yucca, 
which is not. native in this section, is 
considered better than the above by 
some boys. 

A very fast short stroke, with a tre- 
mendous downward pressure, will 
make a spark sooner. A short spin- 
dle between seven and nine inches long 
will help your down pressure to be 
greater than by using a longer spin- 
dle. Bake your tinder for a couple of 
hours each day for about a week be- 
fore using. Make the noteh U shaped, 
not V shaped. Bake the spindle and 
board for several hours before being 
used. Place these with the tinder in a 
hot place where they can not become 
damp. A short fire board between one- 
half and five-eighths inches thick is 
considered best. By rubbing the 
thong with soap and using a rigid bow 
you can keep the spindle more steady. 
Do not knock the coal out of the notch 
but pick up the entire fire board and 
take long, steady puffs; do not wave. 
Keep the tinder ail around the notch 
while blowing until it catches. 





“Mignon” 
(Continued from page 31) 

The two young men quarrel and are 
about to fight. a duel on the spot but 
Mignon rushes in between them. She 
is dressed in one of the gowns she has 
chosen from the wardrobe of the ac- 


tress amd no longer looks like a little 
girl, but has become a beautiful young 
woman. The two young men are go 


~ amazed they forget their quarrel. The 


actress enters and berates Mignon for 
making herself so free.. Wilhelm also 
chides her and tells her she must leave 
him. Mignon, tearing off her fine 
clothes, rushes from the room in her 
Gypsy rags. 

The next scene is in the garden of 
the castle. It is late at night, the old 
harpist has found Mignon and is sing- 
ing to comfort her. The play: is over 
and the guests are strolling about in 
the gardens. Every one talks of the 
success of the play and of the actress 
and begs her to sing. In response she 
sings the most brilliant number of the 
opera, “I’m Fair Titania.” This showy 
song is also often heard as a concert 
number and is a favorite of all great 
soprano singers. Marion Talley uses 
it on all of her concert programs and 
has made a beautiful record of it. 

In the applause that follows the 
singing of the song, there comes a cry 
of fire. The castle is in flames. Mig- 
non rushes in to find Wilhelm and 
Wilhelm rushes in to rescue Mignon. 
The curtains close as he appears with 
her unconscious in his arms. 

The last act is played in Italy. Wil- 
helm has discovered that he is more in 
love with Mignon than with the ac- 
tress. He has bought a beautiful old 
villa and with the old harpist has 
taken Mignon there to regain her 
broken health. Back once. more in 
sunny Italy the old harpist finds his 
dazed mind clearing. He is amid fa- 
miliar scenes. He discovers the villa 
is his old home.: At the same time, 
Mignon finds a-picture of her mother 
and it brings back forgotten things to 
her mind. She begins to sing little 
songs her mother had sung to her; she 
repeats a little prayer her father had 
taught to her. Then the harpist recog- 
nizes her as his long lost child and 
welcomes WilheIm into the family 
circle, so all ends as the music of the 
overture assured at the opening, in a 
climax of joy. 

For a Four-H club study of “Mig- 
non,” try to at least hear four num- 
bers, the overture, and the gavotte 
played as instrumental numbers, and 
the two’ vocal numbers, “I’m Fair 
Titania,” and above all, the song of 
Mignon, “Knowest Thou the Land?” 
These are all to be had on phonograph 
records and the last named and the 
gavotte might be played by a club 
member on the piano. 

FANNIE R. BUCHANAN. 































































~ Avoid Moisture in Poultry House 
| Moisture is a canny foe to the poul- 
- tryman. It comes up thru the floors; 
| it gathers in the air and condenses on 
| the walls as dampness or frost; it is 
" thrown out from the fowls’ breath and 
held in a.poorly ventilated house by. 

| the litter and in the air, it pours down 
- from the sky; is blown in by the wind 
and made prisoner by poor drainage. 
Whatever route it comes, it is dan- 

> gerous to the poultry and fatal to a 
_ good egg yield. 
'* Floors must be built on ground 
where there is no surface water after 
every sprinkle. Good soil drainage; 
good air drainage, good ventilation 
give healthy hens. Chickens have no 
sweat glands; all the moisture from 
their bodies is thrown off thru the 

- breath. If too many chickens for the 
» house are crowded in, they will drop 


Feed is dearer than housing; the re- 
sult of trying te put two chickens in 
a house where there is only room for 


' yield of half one and the moisture of 
two. 

When the ground is muddy, it helps 
to get a clean egg yield if the chick- 
ens are not turned out until late after- 
noon—H. W. A. 





Garbage Disposal and 
Limberneck 


Disposing of garbage to~- chickens 
may mean disposing of chickens for 
| garbage. Leaving dead hens buried 
_ where dogs can dig them up and scat- 
> tertheir parts where chickens can get 
- at them, or if the parts are still as- 
- sembled, eat the maggots which have 
taken possession of the carcass, means 
™ multiplication of the disease germs of 
_ which the fowls died. The law of the 
harvest is that we reap more than we 
| 80W; bury one dead hen and there 
"May be half a dozen dead hens to bury. 
B The only safety in disposing of dead 
_ thickens is to burn ‘them. 
The effect of the poisoning from de- 
' eayed flesh is shown in paralysis and 
_limberneck. The nervous control of 
the neck muscles is lost and the head 
drops between the feet. In slight cases 
the fowl may have partial control of 
_ the neck muscles and will recover. In 
severe cases, it will not. Treatment 
i not. worth while. If the attack is 
‘Severe enough to cause death, the fowl 
will naturally die; if it is not severe 
enough to cause death, the fowl will 
ver without special treatment. A 
epsom salts is always indicat- 
The cause should be located and 
Tid of. Limberneck is.a symp- 
may be due to indigestion as 
intestinal parasites. In hot 
> especially, it is not safe to 
ultry as agents for garbage dis- 





























d stove, or a wire basket made 
meshed poultry netting is use- 
e housewife in making perma- 
Sposal of undesirable garbage. 
one of an.old garbage can. 
> punched in the can about 
’s from the bottom for air 
> we made a flare of narrow 
oultry netting —H. W. A. 

















off until the right number only is left. | 


one is feeding two, getting the egg | 
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THE POULTRY 


Chicken Parasites 
The parasites which sap the life out 
of chickens are worms, lice and mites. 
Internal parasites are prevented by 
keeping the chicks on clean ground ana 
away from adult fowls; external para- 


sites are so nearly always with us that 
we accept the chore of delousing and 
preventing lice and mites as one of the 
essentials in chicken raising. 

Animal parasites of all kinds are re- 
sponsible for the loss of millions of 
dollars yearly. The greatest war of all 
time is fought by man against insects. 
The Bureau of Entonrology spends in 
the neighborhood of three million dol- 
lars a year in field work and in scien- 
tific investigations to discover the best 
strategy to use against pests. For the 
fourth international meeting of ento- 
mologists, at Cornell University, Au- 
gust 12-18, more than $6,000 was con- 
tributed to aid foreign entomologists 
to attend and for entertaining them 
while in this country. Parasites are 
our problem. ..The federal Bureau of 
Animal Industry has prepared a zo- 
ological zodiac showing the months in 
which certain pests can best be con- 
trolled. “Chickens should be guarded 
from tapeworms in April,” this zodiac 
says; “chicken worms are best con- 


| trolled in November.” 


So far as chicken parasites go, no 
substance placed in food or water is a 
repellent. Medicated roosts kill the 
mites on the roosts; fumigation of the 
house, if done right by making the 
house tight, is effective for house and 
furnishings; dusting hens by the pinch 
method with sodium fluoride is death 
to lice. In treating for mites, a mix- 


ture or spray of spent oil and kerosene’ 


will do the work if it enters all cracks 
and crevices. For safety’s sake, repeat 
the treatment. Any treatment for 
worms must be accompanied by clean- 
ing up and destroying the droppings.— 
H. W. A. 





Protein, Shade and Fresh Water 
Needed 


The above three requirements are 
often the determining factors in secur- 
ing a fairly high rate of egg produc- 
tion during the summer and_ fall 
months. Hens must be kept cool if 
they are to manufacture eggs. They 
must have protein to supplement the 
grains ‘that they pick up around the 
farm and they must have plenty of 
fresh water where they can drink as 
often as they desire. 

Hens should: eat from one and one- 
half to two pounds of mash during hot 
weather to every pound of scratch 
grain. If they eat more scratch grain 
than this, they will usually get fat and 
lazy. If the hens’ have free access to 
grains, as is often the case after thresh- 
ing, it is often necessary to increase 
the proportion of meat and bone meal 
in the mash in order that- they eat 
enough protein. If skim-milk is avail- 
able, it can often be used’as the entire 
drink with good results. 

Feeding a small amount of mash in 
a dampened condition at noon often 
encourages the hens to consume more 
mash than otherwise. When hens be- 
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Your idle hens are an expense. 
aying—they cost you mone nothing i e 
Hens put ms SHEL foave - Bag Pg 
eggs—"3 to 4 times the eggs, now,” say 
larger, stronger shelled, more marketable eggs! 
Tissues are enriched. Flocks are healthier. 
More active. Egg capacity is greater! 

—a new, harder calcium product—not seashell or 
grit—builds regres to GRIND out Eggs! 
‘ou want a stea ow of eggs right along— 
SHELLMAKER! x wy Fo ge Ewe. 
first sack. Develops heavy layers in 2 ways. 
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Full Time Laying from Your Hens 


Overeating. Under- 
MAKER pay their way! Lay more 
users. Lay 

Aids hen’s 


It gets you extra eggs—with the very 


1 i rovide the hen’s gizzard 
material. Grinds feed unusually iin ete 
mefit from the feed. Builds health. Makes 


Contains 98% pure calcium (shell-building mineral). Highly 
Calcium is released at just the rate needed. 

BUY FROM YOUR DEALER. 
Accept no substitute. 
return your money. Better—and costs less! 


WESTERN LIMESTONE PRODUCTS CO. 
Dept. B-2, 


SHELLMAKE 


Insist on SHELLMAKER. 
More eggs GUARANTEED or dealer will 


Omaha, Neb. 


the new “‘calcium” product 


grinder and shell-builder 





Free Sample and Book! 







Sign and mail coupon below for FREE 
sample of SHELLMAKER and book, “10 
Ways to Make Hens Lay More Eggs.” Send 
your name, 1 


Western Limestone Products Co., 
Dept. B-2, Omaha, Neb. 


Please send, free and postpaid, sample oi SHELL- 


MAKER and book, “10 Ways to Make Hens Lay 
More Eggs.” 


Name. 
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to your 
dealer and he'll give you 
back your money. 








My dealer's name is. 











come accustomed to. receiving the 


| 


dampened mash at noon, they will look | 


forward to it and consume fair 
amounts. The problem of maintaining 
production during hot dry weather is 
largely 2 problem of keeping the hens 
comfortable and getting them to eat 
the feeds which will help to produce 
eggs. 





Natural Changes in Turkey 
Rations 


If we could look into the crop of a 
turkey in late summer or early fall we 
would find it packed with what once 
was live meat on the range-—grasshop- 
pers, crickets, bugs, worms—in larger 
quantities even than we find in the 
crops of chickens off the stubble fields. 
This supply of animal food will be cut 
off in a few weeks. What shall we 
substitute? There must be animal food 
in the turkey ration, at least 40 per 
cent and more won’t hurt. Cottage 
cheese, 
meat scraps are used extensively. The 
buttermilk gives the white skin and 
juicy flesh which brings top prices. 
No animal on the farm will pay better 
prices in profits for a liberal amount 
of cottage cheese than turkeys; the 
time to feed it abundantly is set by the 
disappearance of animal life on the 
range. 

Another natural food change which 
the fall brings is new grain for old. 
New grain is dangerous to poultry if 
feed too soon “and too suddenly. At 
least two weeks should be taken in get- 
ting the turkeys on new grain even 
when fhe corn, wheat and oats seem 
well ripened and mature. Old grain 
could be saved if the turkey grower 
was convinced of the necessity. Some 
one should feel that the turkeys are 
the most important chore. on the farm 
and provide substitutes for the time 
when substitutes are needed.—H. W. A. 
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We are taking this meine be of pune 

tual service to our many farmer friends 
wie through their jocal lumber dealers 
have for somany years used Dewey Cement 
on jobs both large and small, 


No matter whether or not you contemplate 
repairs or new buildings or equipment in 
the near future, we yas you to have a 


cory of this valuable book. 
erga Simited. Please write at 





DEWEY PORTLAND 
CEMENT Co. 


309 Mutual Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 




















Do your buying from firms ud- 


| vertising in Wallaces’ Farmer. If 


you do not find in Wallaces’ Farmer 
the articles you want tO buy now, 
just let us know what you want and - 
we will be glad to give you names 
of reliable firms from whom you 
can make the purchsse: 
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OIL 


Co-operative Sale now in effect on 
car shipments—by clubbing with 
others in your section you buy a 
barrel and get a carload price. 
Write for information on the 
*Pool-Car-Plan” immediately — 
and tell your neighbors. Order 
now for spring delivery and bill- 
ing. FREE—we give a high grade 

il barrel pump with each order 
for one barrel. 
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Made to maximum S.A.E. Speci- 
fications from 100 per cent a- 
fin crude—six separate grades to 
meet the needs of all cars and 
tractors. The world’s finest motor 
oil. Co-operative offer cannot be 


repeated this year—write at once. 
Cartridge Pencil—Looks like 
‘ F re a high power rifle 
out the bullet andit’sahigh grade 


pencil.’ Handy for farmers, sportsmen, golfers— 
and easily carried in et. Sent to 
inquirers while the cabal inet, 
Mid-Continent 
Petroleum Corporation 
Waterloo, Iowa 
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Mid-Continent Petroleum Corp. 
aterloo, lowa 
Gentlemen: Please send mea 
Cartridge Pencil free, and particu- 
lars of your “Pool-Car-Plan” of 
buying o 
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DICKELMAN MANUFACTURING CO, 
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Ike, the Mail Order Detective 


(Continued from page 9) 


in that week’s paper, so I got rid of him. 
Jackson was making a speech that night 
at the meeting of the Farmers Associa- 
tion and I told him we would report it. 
Miss Barber said she would be glad to 
go and I was relieved. It was my night 
with the ‘Vigilantes’ as we had been 
calling our fire ‘brigade and I wanted to 
get the low down on things. -Ike Craw- 
ford was to be on watch and I wanted 
to hear all Ike’s latest ideas. 

Nothing happened, and I was getting 
disgusted. Either they had better. have 
that fire or f was going to be put to 
the expense of buying some heavy under- 
‘wear. 


AT night the medicine show opened 

in all its glory on the square. E,. 
Smith Jones was the life of the party. 
He had a line of jokes that were excellent 
and-as a banjo player he was superb. He 
had a good crowd gathered around the 
automobile which had been rigged up 
with a platform over the seats of the 
tour car and folks were in a fine humor 
when Jones introduced to them Dr. 
Deemer Orcutt, ‘‘one of the world’s great- 
est authorities on diseases that wreck 
the people of a great nation.” Before 
Jones stopped he had displayed several 
diplomas proving to the gathering that 
Orcutt was no faker, and that anyone 
who suffered from chronic rheumatism, 
stomach complaints, aches, pains, dis- 
orders of any sort could do well to listen 
to the talk that would follow. Jones 
played one number on his banjo before 
Dr. Orcutt began. 

Orcutt was no piker when it came to 
handing out the language. 

He did not attempt to sell. He told of 
an. experience in China many years ago. 
How as a young man he had gone to the 
Orient to be medical aid to a group of 
missionaires. They had gone far into 
that great nation. They had visited Shan- 
tung, Pekin, Shanghai, in fact, most of 
the places we had been reading about in 
the Chinese war material furnished by 
the press services. The missionaires had 
experienced sickness, baffling diseases, 
which taxed the knowledge of the young 
doctor. Orcutt had the crowd listening 
like he had a real message. Then one 
day when a plague had attacked the 
party and medical science had been ex- 
hausted for a cure, Orcutt told how he 
had gone into a small shop to purchase 
some tea. 

The old Chinese running the shop talked 
a little English. Orcutt had explained his 
mission and the Chinaman in his slow 
manner had gotten and wrapped the pur- 
chase. Then came the touching part. The 
Chinaman had commented.on the illness 
of the missionaries. Orcutt described 
how he sighed, feeling: at the time that 
hope was about gone, and they were a 
long way from an Occidental hospital. 
The Chinaman laid down a pipe he had 
been smoking and went to a shelf and 
brought down a bottle. “He fixum,” was 
his comment, and he handed the bottle to 
Dr. Orcutt. It was a famous preparation 
made, Dr. Orcutt found later, from 
“Dragon Root,” a native *Chinese herb. 
Orcutt tried it on one of the party. The 
cure was almost miraculous, it acted so 
quickly. Then Orcutt got the formula 
from the Chinese. It had taken a long 
time to prove its merit in a civilized coun- 
try, but right now Orcutt was happy to 
announce he could furnish that Chinese 
wonder remedy at the small price of 50 
cents for a trial bottle. Who was the 
first one to have faith? 


ALF dollars came out of that crowd 
in rapid succession. Jones played a 
few selections on the banjo and sang a 
song as Dr. Orcutt took in the money. I 
had no idea money could be taken as 
easily and remarked to Miss Barber that 
we ought to get ‘Doc’ Orcutt to sell a 
few subscriptions for the Bugle at the 
same time. The show was closed shortly. 
Jones and Orcutt announced they would 
be in the community for several days and 
any one who tried the medicine and felt 
it had not helped them could have their 
money back. They were not fakers, they 
admitted, and were going to stay a while 
and prove their sincerity. Folks listened 
to another concert by Jones, who pro- 
duced a harmonica and entertained them 
royally. I admitted it was worth the 
money to hear that fellow. But I finally 
took my co-worker home and returned to 
the Bugle office to do a little work. 
. On my desk was a story Miss Barber 
had prepared telling of the farmers meet- 
ing the evening before. Under the guid- 
ance of Henry Jackson they had organ- 
ized a local protective association. The 
report of the meeting showed that Jack- 
son had urged protection for all and 
plenty of it. Anyway here was a good 
story for Jackson and I decided I could 
give him space on his speech. I called up 
the sheriff’s office.to see if Briggs was 
in and no one answered, so I departed for 
my room to get some much needed sleep. 
The next day was Sunday and providing 
the fire was still being postponed I was 
going to make it a real day of rest. 
Rest seemed to be a minus quantity. 
It was 7 o’clock when I was wakened by 
the persistent ringing of the telephone. 
I woke up. thinking. of trouble and.so I 








hastily put on my bath robe and went 
and answered. It was Briggs. 

“Can you come right over?” he asked. 
I answered in the affirmative and jumped 
into my clothes. Could that fire have 
taken place and I have slept thru it? 
If it had I was scooped badly for I had 
visions of sending the news over the 
state and making a few extra dollars. I 
remembered as I hurried to the court 
house that I had failed to check in the 
night before. That medicine show had 
been too interesting. 


HIS assistant of mine was too charm- 

ing. I should pay more attention to 
my job as deputy sheriff! Why maybe 
that stable would be burned and I would 
be sitting in the parlor over at Baker’s 
listening to the music of that siren 
emanating from a piano. Life was get- 
ting too complex and I decided before I 
got to the building that hereafter Bill 
Edwards was going to tend to the job 
first and the ladies second. 

About the court house several automo- 
biles were parked. I recognized Briggs’ 
car, but others were strange. Just what 
was up I wondered. Had some of the 
crowd who packed the town the night 
before stayed over. But I soon was re- 
lieved. I entered the court house and 
from the sheriff’s office plenty of con- 
versation was coming. As I came in I 
saw it wasn’t any of the deputies of our 
fire watch but farmers, some of whom I 
recognized. I went to Briggs and asked 
what all the early morning conference 
was about,and inquired jauntily if a 
picnic was being started. 

“Worse than that, Bill, Camden county 
seems to be the center of a gang of 
bandits. These four men here report the 
loss of hogs! Forty-four were stolen last 
night and we hav@ got to get busy.” 

“Gosh,” was about all I. could say, 
altho I did remember to get the names of 
the complainants before they departed. 

Ike Crawford arrived shortly. He and 
Sam White had been out- at the fair 
grounds but didn’t mention it as they 
came in. They agreed to go out and hunt 
for clews at one place, while Briggs and 
I were to go to another place, and an- 
other deputy and an assistant would ac- 
company the other two men, who were 
neighbors, to gather all the information 
they could. Briggs arranged for a tele- 
phone conference as soon as we had in- 
spected the premises and also called the 
different towns about to inform other law 
officers of the trouble. 

The farmers who had been on the job 
early followed us out and soon we all 
had our inspections going strong. 

Briggs and I went to the farm of 
Michael Timmons, who had lost ten head, 
and went over the ground carefully. Tim- 
mons hog house was about a hundred 
yards from his house. Timmons had been 
in Portville the night before attending 
the medicine show performance. He had 
returned home about 11 0’clock and had 
noticed nothing unusual. He and his 
family had retired shortly afterwards and 
they had heard nothing unusual. Mrs. 
Timmons said she had heard a slight dis- 
turbance among the hogs shortly after 
retiring, but it was nothing more than 
she had heard at other times when hogs 
crowd each other. The only unusual 
thing she had noticed was that their dog 
had not been around for his breakfast. 
She thought he might have climbed in the 
car and gone to town with Mr. Timmons. 
Briggs began a search. We were not long 
in locating ‘“‘Shep.” He was found back 
of the barn with a bullet thru his head! 
Well, that raised the query if anyone had 
heard a shot. No one had and Briggs 
soon declared ‘the stealing must have been 
done while the family was in Portville. 
A careful search failed to disclose any 
extra marks, altho we did finally locate 
some prints that would indicate the hogs 
had been driven down to the road. We 
all decided they must have been loaded 
into a truck and taken away. 


THEN decided to drive over to the 

Hockinson place, where Ike and his 
assistant had been sent. Here Ike had 
located a little more evidence. As in the 
case of the Timmons’ the family had been 
in town the night before. Their hogs 
were quartered in a shed near the barn 
but closer to the house than at Tim- 
mons, but the barn was on the road and 
marks of heavy tires showed plainly near 
the door and it was evident that the truck 
had backed up to the barn door where the 
hogs had been loaded. Ike Crawford in 
his usual detective manner had measured 
the tracks and made a lot of notes. 


A number of farmers had arrived by 


this time and we had quite an audience 
helping with the investigation. Briggs 
was telling everyone that nothing would 
be left undone to trace the stealing and 
when he wasn’t near, I heard a lot of 
talk about it being time that something 
ought to be done. Then Ike Crawford 
saw some tracks leading over to the 
garage. They were plainly visible and Ike 
walked over to the ‘shed or garage and 
went inside. He came back almost im- 
mediately and asked Hockinson if he kept 
gasoline there. 

“Certainly,” the owner of the place re- 
plied. “Why?” 


a investigation was completed and 
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“Have you taken any gasoline te 
ae. Tke asked him. “2 

“Not me,” Hockinson answer * 
filled up yesterdayeafternoon, The tai 
wagon was along and'I loaded up my bar 
rel and the car at the-same time.” : 

Ike was busy measuring the bank and 
— it was only about half full, 
Sas oe, one sure has got more than hogs 

Then ike began to show his st 
inspected the faucet on the ‘shame on 
declared he had discovered some finger 
prints. Then he set about to collect them 
and the crowd sure was awed to see ax 
ex-farmer working like a4 Sherlock 
Holmes. But Ike got the prints safe. 
guarded untilehe could come back and 
photograph them. 


we went on to the next place. This 
time Ike was looking for clues and he 
found a sack that had been dropped by 
the thieves just outside of the driveway 
There were several sets of tracks tha: 
were measured and while no direct clye 
was discovered other than the sack 
which the farmer claimed was not one 
of his, it was established this family was 
away from home.’ The last of the four 
farms told about the same story. It was 
located nearby and there were tracks cai 
the road indicating: the hogs had been 
driven a short distance down the road 
before being loaded. 

“Some one must have had a swell time 
driving those hogs,” was Ike’s comment. 
“The pesky critters can drive darned hard 
at times. But Briggs uncovered some- 
thing when he found a wire cut on the 
telephone line. The wire had been sag- 
ging, the folks said, and it probably was 
cut as a safety measure. ‘Seems like 
there must have been more than one out- 
fit working on this stealing. If they had 
one truck, they must have made two trips 
and it must have rushed them to get 
away.” 

The investigation was completed and 
then we all went to Portville. 

A conference of the deputies was held 
in Briggs’ office that afternoon and while 
we argued a lot and advanced a bunch of 
ideas, we didn’t get anywhere. The main 
item of interest was what had become of 
the hogs, Altho Briggs had notified all 
shipping stations to be on the lookout no 
one had reported any strangers offering 
animals for sale and. apparently whoever 
had stolen the hogs had made a clean 
get away. It sure was a problem. 

“I hate to think what that man Jack- 
son will say if we don’t get something on 
this,” was Briggs parting shot. 

We all went home but Ike who stayed 
and went over his finger print examina- 
tion. He sure had made a good analysis 
of the prints on the faucet and if that 
was going to help any Ike was in line 
for a medal. 

Then the worst happened. Sunday aft- 
ernoon, the Swede who tended Wheeler's 
horses was in town and visiting. I saw 
him and so did Briggs and we remem- 
bered afterwards he was excited. He 
must have gotten hold of some bootleg 
liquor, for he acted like he had been in- 
bibing and Briggs finally took him over 
to the jail to keep him quiet. The Swede 
went to sleep almost as soon as he was 
placed in a cell and with that Briggs de- 
cided there wasn’t much chance for any 
excitement out at the fair grounds. He 
figured every one needed a rest so the 
patrol was called off that night. You 
can guess the worst when I tell you that 
I and every one else in Portville knew 
something was doing when the town fire 
alarm sounded at 12:20. The fair grounds 
barn was on fire! 

(Continued next week) 


MAKING OLD POULTRY HOUSES 
COMFORTABLE 


It is impossible to remodel most old- 
type poultry houses so that they will pro= 
vide fresh air and at the same time con- 


trol frost. and moisture as satisfactorily 
as a new, well-planned one will do. There 
are, however, some simple things that can 
be done for the old poultry house that 
will make it much more comfortable in 
winter. A few suggestions along this line 
were made recently by Ralph L. Patty, 
of South Dakota State College. 

There is probably nothing that can be 
done to make an old house more com- 
fortable, Mr. Patty said, than to put in 4 
straw loft overhead. If the loft is built 
straight across just high enough to be 
out of the way so that it is not necessaty 
to stoop, overhead will be reduced and a 
proper temperature can be maintained 
The thickness of the layer of straw should 
be anywhere from twelve to eighteen” 
inches after it has settled. 

Shutter-ventilators are much more Tre- 
liable for ventilation than muslin cut 
tains, and he suggests that in remodelin¢ 


a shutter-ventilator can often be sub- * 


stituted for one sash of an old windo¥ 

Floor space for birds may be increased 
by constructing dropping boards and @ 
the same time sanitary conditions will be 


greatly improved. Many common pour’ 


diseases are spread thru infected drop 
pings. 3 
A modern improvement that is “moc 
important” and one which is easy © 
make, is an alcove for the birds to roost 
in. The plan is to seal up all around the 
roost except im front so that no draft cat 
reach the birds while on the roost. 
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HASTINGS 


8 CribsandBins 


STPROO! STEEL 








Store Corn Safely 


until prices are higher 


Improper storage of corn is costly. Deterior. 
ates feeding and market value 20% to 25%! The 
STEEL CORN CRIB prevents this heavy loss. 
Keeps corn safe from rats, moisture or lightning. 
Pays for itself the firstyear. Built to last a life- 
time. Never will need repairs or paint. Heavy 
steel frame, studdings, rafters, and braces. Gal. 
yanized steel roof can’t blow off. Galvanized 
sheet around bottom keeps out rats, mice, fowls 
and pigs. Heavy galvanized steel wire. 4 times 
ordinary ventilation enables you to crib early or 
frosted corn. Easy to fill from either side or roof. 
Sizes 650, 900 and 1075 bushels. 

We fully guarantee every Hastings Corn Crib 
as well as our well known Hastings Steel Grain 
Bin. See our dealer or write us. Send today for 
prices and free Corn Crib booklet. Write NOW! 


Hastings Equity Grain Bin Mfg. Co. 
Dept. 82, Hastings, Neb. 


Portable 


Corn Cribs 


Made from high 
quality lath and 
wire. Improved 
construction. Ca- 
pacity 400 to 1500 
bushels. 
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Erected in sin- 
gle or double 
sections. Ready 
for use in a few 


and 
minutes. 
Adaptable for UP 


yard or chicken fences and many other 
purposes. Needed on every farm. 
Write for circular — prices 
and complete information to | 
“CRIB FENCE” 
Dept. B, Lock Drawer 67, Janesville, Wis. 


































JOSH- 
= AWAY 





Joshaway Crabapple says: 

“The reason why the talking 
movies lisp so much is because 
they are still in their infancy.” 
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TITLE TO THIS PICTURE? 
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so send your 


Contest closes October 
postcards right away. 

In case of a tie, a duplicate prize will 
be awarded for the full amount of the 
prize tied in each tying contest. 
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WITHOUT INFORMATION 

It had always been Sam’s ambition to 
own a fur coat, and after years of skimp- 
ing he had achieved it. On the first day 
of its possession, as he was strutting 
down the street, a friend approached him. 

*Mo’nin’, Sam,” the friend remarked, 
his teeth chattering from the wintry 
blasts. ‘Pretty col’ day, ain’t she?” 

Sam lifted his chin haughtily from the 
depths of his huge fur collar. 

“Ah really kain’t tell "bout the weath- 
} er,” he replied carelessly. “Ah ain't 
| looked at de paper today.”’ 


SCANDAL 
The emigrant was buying his ticket at 
the shipping office. 
“And what about 
manded the clerk. 
“For what would I be wantin’ a trunk?” 
asked the bewildered emigrant. 


your trunk?’ de- 


“To put your clothes in, of course,” 
replied the clerk. 
“What!” cried the scandalized emi- 


grant, ‘“‘aand me go naked?” 


The rather absent-minded professor had 
called on a friend, and on leaving was 


horrified to discover that his car had 
disappeared. 
A policeman listened to his tale of 


woe and made copious notes in a little 
black book. 
“Did you take any precautions against 
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min, bird 
fire-proof. Hold your grain and corn 


or higher prices. All sizes. Prompt ship- 
ment. y for prices and circular 
ranaries, blowers, etc. 
NORTHFIELD IRON 
COMPANY 
B 116 NicoSt. Northfield, Minn. 
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Largest Stock in America : 


SELECT. your new Hat, 
Boots, Shirts,Chaps,etc. 
from our handsome Fail 
Catalog. Big values in real 
whbhoy equipment. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


STOCKMAN-FARMER SUPPLY CO. 
1629 Lawrence St., Denver, Colo, 
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THOMAS 
~ CORN 
R.N. Thomas, Box 
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the car being stolen?’ he asked pres- 
ently. 
“Well,” returned the scholarly one, “I 
padlockéd the wheel.” 
“Ah,” said the officer, “but which 
| wheel?’ 
Light dawned on_the professor. 
“My stars!” he gasped, “it was the 
spare wheel!” 
* COMPROMISE 
“And how do you get on with your 
wife?’’ ~ 


‘T’'ve a splendid working arrangement 
with her. In the morning she does what 
she wants, and in the afternoon I do 
what she wants.” 


IMPROVE YOUR AIM 


“T see you have,a sign in your store, 
‘We Aim To Please’,” remarked the ir- 
ritated customer, 

“Certainly,” replied 
“that is our motto.” 

“Well,” retorted the I. C., “you ought 
to take a little time off for target prac- 
tice,”* 


the proprietor, 


A WHITE BANKER 

Two North Carolina colored men dis- 
cussing the local banker. 

“Dey say he’s kindah tight,’’ said one. 

“Tight nothin’,” said the other. ‘Dat 
man’s as lib’l as dey makes ’em. He 
loaned, me five dollahs two yeahs ago 
and he ain’t neveh ast fo’ it yet. Eb’ry 
Sat-day I goes ’round an’ pays him two 
bits intrust and he says foh me not to 
*bout dat principal... Dat banker 
shuah am white!” 


milk a cow.” 
Novice: 


to 


i calf.” 


Farmer: ‘Come on. I'll show you how 


“Perhaps I’d better start on a | 








ET this 64-page free 


Tells How 


permanent farm conveniences ... at low cost. 
chock full of plans, diagrarris and helpful suggestions. 
Explains the easiest and most economical way to build 
concrete hog houses, porches, well platforms, founda- 
| tions and all improvements which make your farm more 
profitable, valuable and comfortable. 


Build some of these concrete improvements. Use Ash 
Grove Cement. The superior quality and super strength 
| of this well-known product make it more dependable and 
economical than ordinary cement. Ash Grove for years 
has been the popular cement with building contractors 
| throughout the Mid-West. Get it from your local Ash 
Grove dealer. And don’t forget.. write for free book today! 


‘ASH GROVE 


PORTLAND CEMENT, 





Mail This Coupon for FREE Book! 


mre ms rm eee me eee memes tem ee 






















ee Book. 


book that tells how to build 
It’s 














Gentlemen: Please send me your free book, “Manual of Permanent Farm Construction.” 
| Name 

Address Town 

I plan to |B oteve ot 


506 GRAND AVE. TEMPLE 





ASH GROVE LIME & PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 


Founded in 1882 


KANSAS CITY, serene 








STOPS LAMENESS] 


from a bone spavin, ring bone, 
splint, curb, side bone, or similar 
troubles; gets horse going sound. 
Absorbine acts mildly but quickly, 
Lasting results, Does not blister 
or remove hair, and horse can be 
worked. At druggists, or postpaid, 
$2.50. Horse book 9-S free, 

Pleased user says: “Had a very lame 


horse with bone spavin. Now sound as 
dollar; not a lame step in months, 


orking daily.”’ 
ABSORBINE 
W_F. YOUNG, Inc. 289 Lyman St., Springfield, Mess. 


ALFALFA and Prairie Hay 


in car lots. Guaranteed weights and grades 


at right prices. 
Sioux City, lewa 






































Acme Hay & Mill Feed Co., 














No short turns. Runs easiest, lasts canes: 
Saves all the Grain. Stops waste, saves lame 
backs. No cl ng. No Elevator like it. Runs 
by power or eng tes 
oats—SO bu. in positive guarantee. 
SET IN YOUR CRIB BEFORE YOU PAY. 
LARGE CATALOG SHOWING EIGHT STYLES 
Also crib plans which save you mon 


THE MEYER MFG. GO. Box 1669 MonToN, ILL. 
CORN CRIBS 


All shapes, round, square, ob- 
long--All steel-Midwest Heavy 
Duty Corn Cribs guarantees 
against losses from fire, rats, 
mold, weather, etc. The best in- 
oe 5 vestment a farmer can make. 
of pictures and descriptive f. tell how to 
get Seyi 8 ‘your, on ton oie and ie SE effect 

MIDWEST STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
379 American Bank Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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$f or your farm ? 


Want the best tenant in 


one your locality?—a man who knows that soil 
poocang Sy a greater crime than stock stealing?—one who will 
make big crop and livestock profits for you?—a happy, con- 
tented, prosperous man and a sticker? Then put up 


_ | RED BRanp FENCE 


*‘Galvannealed’’— Copper Bearing 


Only with stock-tight line, cross and tem 
your farm, can he do his work right. 


e 
D BRAND 


fencing, all over 
FENCE 


pays for itself in 1 to 3 years from extra profits alone, and pays 
> arn for many more years to come. 


annealed” zinc coati 
keeps long life in. Fulllen 
Deal can’t-slip knot help make this 


tra heavy 
keeps rust out. Copper in the steel 
stays, wavy line wires and Square 


looking, 


bull-proof farm fence cost less b testing loneer. A 


in your town sells RED BRAND FE 
57 35 or mareforacch tener @ 
details, g and 3 in- 


What has been 
| fences? We will 
we use. Write for 





teresting booklets that tell how others have 
mad: more money with hog-tight fences. All 
are FREE. 


NE STEEL & WIRE CO., 3831 Industrial Street, Peoria, M.. 
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2.0 


ur Readers Market... 


Look for what you need 





RATE 8c PER WORD 
Pe Se 


THB NAME AND DRESS 
are coun part 
initial le counted es one word, 
S minimum of twenty words. Remittance mast |. — 











tj Sccompany order. 
eas 












SCHEDULE OF RATES 


FARM LANDS 


LIVESTOCK 


POULTRY 





WISCONSIN 


GUERNSEYS AND HOLSTEINS 


GEESE 




















No. Words | No. Insertions 

20 . $3.20 |$4.80 |$.640 
21 2.36 | 5.04 | 6.72 
22 3.52 | 5.28 | 7.04 
23 3.68 | 5.52 | 7.36 
24 3.84 | 5.72 | 7.68 
25 4.00 | 6.00 | 8.00 
26 4.16 | 6.24 | 8.32 
27 4.32 | 6.48 | 8.64 
28 4.48 | 6.72 | 8.96 

less 1.60 





than $1. 
accepted. Check must be attached. Please 
type or print your advertisement. 


RELIABLE BOND HOUSES - 


WE OFFER high grade municipal and 

corporation bonds. Write for list of 
current offerings yielding from 4.10 to 7.30 
— cent. Wheelock & Co., Equitable 
ldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


COMMISSION HOUSES 


WHO, Bankers’ Life, Des Moines, radio 
station, broadcasts produce markets 
daily, furnished by Coyne & Nevins Co., 
1131-33 Fulton Market, Chicago. Poultry- 
veal wanted for premium trade. 
RICHARD J. COLLINS, 60 years in busi- 
ness, solicits consignments live poultry- 
veal, etc. Sales prompt and satisfactory. 
Financially the best. 840 Fulton St. Mar- 
ket, Chicago. 
WANTBED—Broilers, chickens, all kinds 
dressed calves and selected white eggs. 
Highest prices guaranteed. J. H. White 
& Co., 955 Fulton Market, Chicago, III. 
ONE cent premium on fancy poultry-veal- 
eggs. Furnish coops on request. H. F. 
Fischer & Son, Englewood, Chicago. 
Established 1890. 
COUGLE Commission Company, 1154-56 
West Randolph Street, Chicago. Ship 
to us your poultry-veal, eggs. Top prices. 
Prompt remittance. 
JOSEPH DUSEK CO., 726 W. Randolph 
St., Chicago. Ducks, geese, chickens, 
turkeys, honey, hay, butter, eggs, feathers 
wanted. Premiums paid. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


PEDIGREED Police pups, silver and wolf 

gray, from large, well trained parents, 
shipped on approval, $5 to ercy 
Peterson, Callender, Iowa. 



































HARDWOOD cut-over land; silt loam; 

clay sub-soil; neither sandy nor grav- 
elly; close to town; good roads, good 
schools, in the heart of the dairy coun- 
try. You deal directly with the owners. 


CHOICE Guernsey ana Holstein heifer 

calves, one to three months old, tuber- 
culin tested, shipped C. O. D. Edgewood 
Dairy Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 











No agents and no commissions. Easy a JERSEYS 

terms. Also improved farms. Write for FOR SALE—Registered Jerseys, one to 

map and Booklet No. 6. North Western six months old; bulls, $35 to $65; heifers, 

Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, $50 to $100; Blonde breeding. Rucker Bros., 

Wisconsin. Moberly, Mo.; Route 1, Highway 63. 
MISCELLANEOUS FOR SALE—100 head of extra good, well 





LAND OPENING—A new line under con- 

struction in Montana opens a million 
acres of good wheat and stock country. 
Send for new line book. Minnesota, North 
Dakota and Montana offer best opportu- 
nity in two decades to secure good im- 
proved farms from banks, insurance and 


mortgage companies at a fraction of their | 


real value. Send for lists. Improved farms 
for rent. Washington, Oregon and Idaho 
have exceptional opportunities in fruit 
and poultry raising and dairying with 
mild climate and excellent scenic sur- 
roundings. Write for Free Book on state 
you prefer. Low homeseekers rates. E. 
Cc. Leedy, Dept. 807, Great Northern Rail- 
way, St. Paul, Minn. 


LOOK ahead. A farm home in Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Wash- 
ington or Oregon will provide for you and 
your family. Low prices and easy terms. 
Write for literature (mentioning state) to 
‘ . Byerly, 34 Northern Pacific Rail- 
way, St. Paul, Minn. 
REAL bargains improved farms, good 
condition, Crawford county, Iowa; also 
improved farms central South Dakota, 
and good grass and ranch land, South Da- 











kota. Terms. Prime, Box 1068, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Watlaces’ Farmer classified ads put 


ou in touch with a market for farm 
nd that can be reached in no other way. 


DES MOINES PROPERTY 
FOR SALE—19 room house, next door to 
Des Moines University. Rooms rented. 
Good income while educating children. C. 
H. Taylor, Guthrie Center, Ia. 


HELP WANTED 


SINGLE, reliable, experienced man _ to 
work on general farm; must be good 
horseman and one who can milk; state 
age, nationality; references required. Lin- 
den Grove Stock Farm, McGregor, Iowa. 

















PUREBRBD White Collie puppies, eligible 
for registry in A. K. C.; age 2% months; 

males, $10; females, $7. Lee Kay, Mon- 

damin, [owa. 

FOX Terrier puppies, beautifully marked; 
while they last, males $6, females $4. 

J. W. Lenker, Wilton Junction, Iowa. 


FARM LANDS 
CALIFORNIA 


IN His San Joaquin Valley of California 

general farming is a paying business, 
feeding millions of people in towns and 
cities. Alfalfa combined with dairying, 
hogs and poultry, yields a good income. 
A small one-family farm, with little hired 
labor, insures success. You: can work 
outdoors all the year. Newcomers wel- 
come. The Santa Fe Railway has no land 
to sell, but offers a free service in helping 
you et right location. Write for illus- 
\trated San Joaquin Valley folder and get 
our farm paper, “The Earth,” free for six 
months. C. L. Seagraves, General Colo- 
nization” Agent, Santa Fe Railway, 910 
Railway Exchange, Chicago. 


lOWA 


MODERN lowa stock farm, 67:2 acres, 
rich .black loam soil, located on gravel 
road, two miles from paving, four miles 
from Cedar Falls, Iowa; magnificent 
buildings, 45-cow modern dairy barn, milk 
house, horse barn, large piggery, poultry 
house, ice house, machine sheds, ample 
corn crib, large residence and separate 
cottage, improvements alone cost $45,000. 
Must sell immediately; no trade consid- 
ered, but will consider small down pay- 
ment. J. B. Clay, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

















AGENTS WANTED 
WANTED—Farmer or farmer’s son or 
man to travel in country; steady work; 
ey profits. McConnon & Co., Dept. 
-3409, Winona, Minn. 
AUTOMOTIVE 
MEN wanted for good jobs as airplane 
or auto mechanics after ye | training 
in this school. Write for full information. 
Lincoln Auto and Airplane School, 2411 
O St., Lincoln, Neb. 
‘ EDUCATIONAL 
BE AN AUCTIONEER. Earn_ $25-$100 
daily. Send for large illustrated catalog, 
also how to receive home study course 
free. Reppert’s Auction School and Busi- 
ness College, Box W, Decatur. Ind. 


LIVESTOCK 
HOLSTEINS 
MUST sell immediately, 20 purebred Hol- 
stein young cows and heifers,- mostly 
freshening’ October 1. Absolutely 
from tuberculosis and abortion. Home- 
stead and Ormsby breeding. Act quickly. 
Bargain for someone. Hans Skott, near 
Primary 117, five miles west of Maquo- 
keta, Iowa. 
FARMBERS are offering high grade Hol- 
stein heifers at reasonable prices. For 
particulars, write W. J. Martin, Secretary, 
Darlington, (southwestern) Wis. 
SHORTHORNS 
TWO registerel Polled Shorthorn yearling 
ulls, red and roan, $100 each; one cow, 
$125. Haffner Bros., Farmington, Iowa. 


























free 














bred Jersey cows and heifers. Boyd 


Berdo, Washington, Iowa. 


STOCKERS AND FEEDERS 
ERBEFORD steers, calves, yearlings, two- 
year-olds, sorted in even sizes; most all 

dehorned; some T. B. tested heifer calves 

and yearlings; some fleshy cattle eating 

corn. W. Channel, Douds, Iowa. 

SHEEP 

REGISTERED Shropsbire rams, heavy 
fleeced, rugged, from prize winning 

stock, also ewes; satisfaction guaranteed; 

$20 to $30. Percy Peterson, Callender, Ia. 














WHITE Embden geese at $330- ganders, 
$4.50; extra good ones. W. H he, 
Route 2, Grinnell, Iowa. H. Hughes, 
; LEGHORNS 
400 Single Comb White Leghorn yeani 
hens, early hatch pullets, la ; aaa 
lots, price reasonable. 4 








John Hass, Bet. 





tendorf, Iowa. 

CHOICE purebred Single Comb Wh 
‘Leghorn cockerels; Tancred serene 
March hatch, $1.50 each. Mrs. H. B’ 


Pike, Moneta, Iowa. 
MINORCAS 
S.C. WHITE Minorca cock le: 
0 erels for sale: 
Booth strain; $2.25 each; May hose 
first come, first served, ‘A. Harre, 
Dumont, Iowa. : 
PULLETS WANTED 
PULLETS Wanted—Anconas; Buit 
Brown, White, Silver, Black Leghorns: 
Black, Buff and White Minorcas: also 
White Rocks. What have you? State age 
wont and price. Pullet Farm, Clayton, 
nois. 














35 REGISTERED Shropshire rams, 60 
registered Shropshire ewes, Nock and 

Buttar breeding, farm condition and price. 

Ray Coolley, Knoxville, Iowa. 

I HAVE 150 head of good breeding ewes 
that I will sell for $15 per head. John 

Gehrts, Kingsley, Iowa. 





USED CARS 


IF YOU want to buy or sell a car, it will 

pay you to see us. Eleven years in the 
business. The Car Shop, J. T. Nutt, 1012- 
1018 Locust, Des Moines, Iowa. 











JACKS 
MAMMOTH jacks for sale, three to six 
years old, pea colors and good _ breed- 
ers. Will sell reasonable. J. W. Brewer, 
Mexico, Mo. 


__ MISCELLANEOUS 
FOR SALE—Twenty registered Shropshire 
. yearling rams, twenty ewes, two regis- 
tered Shorthorn bulls, six Shetland ponies. 
F. M. F. Cerwinske, Rockford, Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Pel BATTERIES 
SPECIAL—Farm light plant batteries at 

factory prices; fresh from factory to 
farm; guaranteed five years; prices, $98.65 
up; Delco size, $128.75. Write today. 
Amana Society, High, Iowa. 


FARM MACHINERY 
STOP cranking that Fordsen tractor; buy 
a starter; money-back guarantee after 
ten days; illustrated circular free.. John. 
son Bros., Shenandoah, Iowa. 
MANURE spreaders, $114 and $119, and 
packers $77.50, direct from factory to 
farmer. Write, Box 287, Liberty, Ind. 
FEED ats 
GREEN second and third cutting alfalfa 
hay and alfalfa meal. Ora D. Ball, Lex- 
ington, Neb. 
GOPHER TRAPS 
TRAPS for catching pocket gophers; cir- 
cular sent free. A. F. Renken, G-444, 
Crete, Neb. : 












































HEDGE POSTS 
HEDGE posts for sale. Car lots. Our 
- prices will save you money; why not in- 
vestigate? Box 708, Winfield, Kan. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


BATR, Freeman & Sinclair, patent attor- 
neys; patents and trade-marks. 802 
Equitable Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


POULTRY 
BABY CHICKS 
BELL chix are better; single comb White 
Leghorns, $7.50; single comb Reds, 
Barred Rocks, $8.50; White Rocks, $9.50; 
assorted $7. Catalog free. Gilbert L. Bell, 
Donnellson, Iowa. 
BLACK JERSEY GIANTS 
BRBD-TO-LAY Black Jersey Giant pul- 
lets, four and five months old; bought 
as baby chicks from Prof. King’s Hatch- 
ery, Iowa City. Priced for quick sale. 
Thelma Carmichael, Tama, Iowa. 



































FOR SALE—O. T. Oleson farm, to settle 
an estate; well improved farm, 10% 
miles northeast Mason City, Iowa; 1% 
miles of Rock Falls, Cerro Gordo county, 
Iowa. Write Dr. G. H. Oleson, Fargo, 
North Dakota. 
MINNESOTA 
FOR RENT—480-acre farm, 2%. miles 
frem Slayton: good, big barn, stanchions 
for 24 cows; silo, good living house, hog 
house and other out-buildings; plenty of 
asture. One must have his own_help. 
his farm wil! bear inspection. F. D. 
Weck, Slayton, Minn. 
FOR SALE or rent by owner, improved 
80 or 100 acres, clay soil, no waste, 
ideal location, % mile to village, all con- 
veniences, improvements $9,000, R. F. D., 
telephone, electricity; terms reasonable. 
Twenty miles south of Minneapolis. Thos. 
Lyons, Prior Lake, Minn. 
MISSOURI 


FOR SX 920 “acres, northeast Mis- 
souri, stock and grain farm; two sets 
improvements; well watered and fenced: 
da dirt; bargain price. Box 3, Wallaces’ 
rmer. 




















FARM TO RENT 

WANTED to rent fully equipped dairy or 
stock farm on share basis, by experi- 

enced farmer. References. Paul Magel, 

Louisville, Neb. 








imum $2 per insertion. 





Notice to Our Classified Advertisers 


Effective October 1, 1928, the classified advertising 
rate of Wallaces’ Farmer will be 10 cents per word, min- 


When the Classified Advertising Department was 
established in May, 1923, the circulation was 79,000 and 
the rate was 8 cents per word. Your ad will now go into 
more than 120,000 homes and at the new rate of 10 cents 
the cost of reaching each thousand subscribers will be less 
than it was when the old rate was established. It will be 
more economical to use the classified page of Wallaces’ 
Farmer than it used to be under the old rate. 
number of readers continues to increase. 


Use a Wallaces’ Farmer Want Ad | 


And, the 























CORN PROFIT IN ONLY THREE PosT. 
WAR YEARS 


Only in three years out of the past eight 
has corn been a profitable crop for farm- 
ers of east-central Illinois, the great grain 


farming section of the state, according 
to cost of production figures collected on 
farms in that territory by the farm or- 
ganization and management department, 
college of agriculture, University of Illi- 
nois. 

~On the basis of farm prices placed on 
the corn at the time of husking and cost 
of production figures as collected by the 
college, the three years of 1923, 1924 and 
1927 were the only post-war years when 
the crop showed a profit. In 1924, average 
profits of $12.80 an acre were realized 
from the corn crop on those farms from 
which the cost of production figures were 
taken, while 1927 ranked next among the 
profitable years with a net profit an acre 
of $3.91 at the time of husking. 

The leanest year between 1920 and 1928 
was 1921, when an average loss of $14.61 
an acre was recorded against the corn 
crop, while east-central Illinois farmers 
who kept cost accounts in 1920 suffered 
losses of $3.97 an acre on their corn. These 
have been the two most unprofitable corn 
years since the war. 

‘During the eight years, the cost of 
growing corn has not varied far from $30 
an acre as an average for the section. The 
average cost of producing a bushel of corn 
on these farms varied from 52 cents in 
1926, when an average yield of 54 bushels 
an acre was husked, to 68 cents in 1924, 
when an average yield of only 34 bushels 
an acre was husked on the same farms. 





OATS FOR STEERS AND CALVES 

That oats are profitable when used as . 
a substitute for part of the corn in fat* 
tening cattle is the reply of H. C. Moffett, 
of the Missouri College of Agriculture, to 
many questions from livestock feeders on 
the value of oats as feed. Tests at sev- 
eral experiment stations indicate that at 
present prices oats are economical and 
efficient with a corn ration. 

Oats to be fed to cattle should be ground 
or crushed. They should not be used as 
a protein substitute in the concentrate 
ration. When fed with corn without a 
protein concentrate, oats.give better re- 
sults when fed for a short period than. 
for a long period. Oats alone are not sat- 
isfactory for fattening cattle. 

A mixture of two parts corn and one 
part oats with cottonseed meal, when fed 
to calves, produced slightly more econom- 
ical and more rapid gain® than when the 
calves were fed a similar ration without 
oats. 

The. profits per steer, not including the 
pork value, were $8.28 more for those with 
one-third of the corn replaced by crushed 
oats. Including pork value, the differ- 
ence was $7.28 a jead in a 250-day feed- 
ing period. Tests at the Nebraska sta- 
tion with calves on corn and on corn and 
oats for grain indicate that the greatest 
gain differences occur during the first 159 
days, and that the corn and oats mixture 
was taken more_rapidly at this time than 
the straight corn. 





According to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture survey of August | 
1928, farmers in the winter wheat area in- 
tend to plant 46,523,000 acres of wheat. 
This is 2.1 per cent less than the acreage — 
of last year, : 
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- General Price Outlook 


RICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE;WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 


The percentage columns in the follow- 


study. The 
Dp 


resent prices are of pre-war, 


and 


the corresponding week last year. 
The first thing to do in order to get the 


most benefit out of this table is t 


of prices as a whole. For 
= lever isher's wholesale price index is 
now 151 per cent of pre-war and 106 per 


‘cent 0 


table are worthy of the most careful 
first column gives percentage 


the 


second column percentage prices are of 


o note 


in- 


f the same time last year. Now go 


down over the list‘and see which products 


bove 
Se lesale price level. 


and which below the general 
From the stand- 


of the pre-war base it will be noted 


that 


: it cattle, wool, lumber and the wages 


ef city labor are above the general price 


level. Hogs, 
decidedly 
most cases 


Pr dities to advance as 


products is due to overproduction. 





GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 


timothy, eggs and copper are 
below the general price level. 
the failure of these com- 
much as other 
























































































































Sal ose 
Pare Es a 
$Fo| Sia 
Seki & ad 
Soh! Vo 
One| Onw 
529] 5g8 
a2] 0 2 
Fishers index number ...... 151| 106 
CATTLE—At Chicago 
ound fat cattle ...... 193 120 
Pies bound fat cattle ...... 203} 124 
mers and cutters ........ 217 131 
8 See eee 220 123 
HOGS—At Chicago 
Mee vy NOTS .cccccccccccccecs 150 114 
Light’ hogs jenecemes dv eacdans 143 108 
a PE Se re 143 114 
Sows (rough) ............... 135 116 
SHEEP—At Chicago 
NG i caracasawsc veces coe’ 185] 96 
WOOL AND HIDES 
_ Quarter blood wool at Boston| 180! 126 
Light cow hides at Chicago. 132) 105 
GRAIN 
At Chicago— : 
Corn, No. 2 mixed .......... 144 108 
@ats, No. 2 white ........... 102 93 
Wheat, No. 2 red ........... 127 108 
Wheat, No. 1 northern ...... 97 88 
On lowa Farms— 

ER ere eee 160 116 
NS Sn korg ain aah ene nis cee 104 99 
MILL-FEEDS 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee| 138 97 
Linseed meal, at Milwaukee.| 148 102 
Bran, at Kansas City ....... 134 100 
Shorts, at Kansas City ..... 143 96 
HAY 
No. 1 timothy, at Chicago... 138) 137 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City 138 114 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 
Butter, at Chicago .......... 152 101 
Clover seed, at Toledo ...... 187 111 
Timothy seed, at Chicago... 88 187 
Cotton, at New York ....... 135 86 
Eggs, at Chicago ........--- 127 94 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago 

102 
116 
116 
91 
SNORT. 0 sc cas cee Ceceus? 119 78 
: MWe eV ebabedecccdacceeces 116 78 
Oats— 
ey aa 96 88 
RSE Se eas 92 87 
Wheat— 
Eeember ede Paidighe olsicky vie @o.« 7 » 
ME @ewsecetecetcccsecseces 
card 
BES oo cic die ic bale oo Sclae 119 101 
les— 
BIE. gcse oes cc bin ws aes 135 110 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
Coke, at Connellsville ...... 84 97 
Pig iron, at Birmingham .... 122 94 
Copper, at New York ....... 95 111 
Crnde petroleum, at N. York 174 121 
Lumber— 
Douglas fir (f. 0. b. Wash- 
mgton) ....... phen ce ds 193 103 
Yellow pine (southern) 
No. 2 com. boards. 183} §=6113 
Yellow pine (southern) 
1x6 and 2 B (finish)... 185 98 
EE SEES RRR ae |._139] 96 
“ee FINANCIAL ; 
Bank clearings, per capita, 
__month: Angus "poy 260| 107 
ts) pads baeee 
ig +g Seana tars 143| 172 
ork .. ve 
Industrial stocks :. 330} 124 
Railroad stocks ............. 128] 101 








_ RAILROAD RATES— Freight rates on 


_ orn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 





age 

ee: 63.8 cents an hour, 
With 27 cents in 1914, or 
fent of the pre-war normal. 








as city labor. 








as 
abo 


149 per cent of pre-war normal and on 
Cattle and hogs 133 per cent. The aver- 
railroad workman is now getting 
compared 
ut 236 per 


-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
: in Iowa are about 160 per cent 
‘pre-war. At 160 per cent, farm-hand 
€s are not nearly so far above/pre- 





FARM LAND—TIowa land is approximately 
120 per cent of pre-war normal, and land 
generally in the twelve nerth-central 
States is about 110 per cent. 


JANUARY HOG PRICES—With pre-war 
relationships as a base, January lard 
now indicates a price of $8.94 for heavy 
hogs at Chicago next January. 


RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week. ending 
Sept. 8, 1928, of the 1923-1927 five-year 
average for the corresponding week: 
Coal and coke 94 per cent, grain 108 per 
cent, livestock 88 per cent, lumber 88 

r cent, ore 99 per cent, and miscel- 
neous merchandise 102 per cent. 


NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 230 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 





The Week’s Markets 









































CATTLE 
| 2 
< 12) 
e n 
s a|¢ 
Elzla 
& 
° Oo} M 
Med. and heavy wt. beef! 
steers (1,100-1,500 Ibs.) 
Choice and prime— 
EGOt, WOOK iis cen dcvn 17.00\17.75|16.80 
enn WOSSEG | oe cacaxs 17.00 am BG 
0 — 
Last week ....ccccceee 15.25/16.00)14.75 
Week before ......... 15.50|16.25/15.13 
Medium— 
Mast week ....cceeeese/12.88/13.62/12.25 
Week before .........(13.38/13.99/12.63 
Common— 
Last week ......e.+e.-/10.12/10:88/10.00 
Week before ......... 10.37/11.08/10.00 
Light weight beef steers 
(1,100 lbs. down)— 
Choice and prime— 
st week ...... oeeeee/17.00/17.88/16.83 
Week before .........{17.00)17.93/17.00 
Medium and good— 
Last Week: ..cccccocvcs 13.88/)14.88/13.50 
Week before ......... 14.50/15.05|14.44 
Common— 
Last week .....ee+ee--/10.12/10.88/10.00 
Week before ........./10.38|11.08/10.00 
Butcher cattle— 
Heifers— 
Last week ......cccee. 12.50/13.38/12.25 
Week before ......... 11.13/11.63)/10.75 
Cows— 
Last week ............}10.00/10.42| 9.82 
Week before ......... 9.25| 9.40] 8.385 
Bulls— 
Last week ......e.- e+-| 9.50/10.30} 9.5 
Week before ......... 9.63/10.38! 9.5 
Canners and cutters— 
we Weele % 6ecccee ~--| 6.75] 7.10] 6.6 
Week before ......... 8.38] 8.50! 7.8 
Stockers and feeders— 
Last week .....ccccece 11.75/12.00/11.1 
Week before ......... 13.25/13.25/12.8 
Cows and heifers— 
EGS ‘WOOK Sic cieccices 9.62] 9:62] 9.5 
Week before ......... 9.13) 9.25] 8.5 
HOGS 
Heavy (250 lbs. up)— 
st week ......... o -/11.58/12.22/11.80 
Week before ......... 12.43/12.90/12.35 
Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— 
BASl WEEE -. 2. cacedec cc 11.82/12.30/11.92 
Week before ......... 12.67/13.02/12.55 
Light (150-200 Ibs.)— 
MME WERE: ce oncscecdss 11.55/11.88/11.78 
‘Week before ......... 12.38/12.73|12.48 
Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) 
EMSt WOOK 2 scccscccses 11.12]11.48/11.25 
Week before ...... e+ -{11.93/12.42/12.03 
Smooth and rough 
heavy packing sows 
(250 Ibs. up)— 
East week ..ccccccccce 10.50/10.95'10.62 
Week before ......... 11.35 — 
Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— 
Last week ......ee. coclececs 10.58/10.62 
Week before .....ce..|..o- 11.25)11.50 
Stock pigs— 
Last week ........ ey S| Ae 10.62 
Week before ......... 10.75}. ..- 3 11.50 
. SHEEP 
Lambs (84 lbs. down), 
medium to prime— | 
Last week ...-cccscecs 13.42/13.58/13.32 
Week before ......... 13.95/14.33/13.88 
Lambs, culls and common | 
East week ..cccsceces 9.75| 9.50!10.00 
Week before ......... 10.25/10.50/10.50 
Yearling wethers, medium 
to prime— 
LMSt WC: vce sicnsccce 9.62) 9.75|10.00 
Week before ......... 10.00/10.75/10.50 
Ewes, medium to choice— 
Last week ......... -.-| 6.18) 5.88] 6.00 
Week before ......... 6.18! 6.13] 5.75 
NOTH — Unless otherwise stated, all 


classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 
































HAY 
2 
” ° 
' 2 
s a te 
§ Cie 
6 | 4 |5 
Mixed clover, No. 1— | 
eR eee cs Meee 24.00 
WHOGEE WAIOEG oso cc dies les vicsihinn oe 24.00. 
Timothy, No. 1— 2 
WE WEEE cove dvecceccipecanive ces 24.00 
Week before 2... i ceesfee cc cfescee 24.00 
Alfalfa, choice— 
Tast week ........ee../23.00/22.50 
Week before ........./23.00/23.75 
Alfalfa, No. 1— : 
Last week ...cccccees.(21.50/21.00 
Week before .. 1.50|20.00 
Alfalfa, standard— : 
Last week ..... 19.00/19.50 
Week before ......../19.00/18.50 
Alfaifa, No. 
Last week ....+eee+.-/14.50/17.50 
Week before ........./14.50/15.75 
Oat straw— 
East Week: oo fc. se cscs 7.50! 6.00/10.50 
Week before ......... 7.50! 6.00/10.50 
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GRAIN 
= R 
= | 3) 
ss i ae 
2 a a | oO 
2 = ¢ a 
at $i ecg 
a = 
3) © “| A 
Corn, No. 2Y— | 
Last week -{1.06%4| .96 {1.00 
Week before ../1.05%¢/} .98 /1.00 
Corn, No. 3Y— \ 
st week ++++/1.05%!) 96 .98 94% 
Week before ../1.04 -96 98 .94 
Corn, No. 4Y— 
Last week ..../1.03%)|......]...... 92% 
Week before ..|1.02%]....../...... -92 
Oats— | 
Last week ....| .43 42 | 43 39% 
Week before ..| .44 | .394%4| .42%4| .38% 
Barley— é 
Last week ....| .65%4/ .55%4/ .61 
Week before 66 66 : 
Rye— 
Last week ....{1.04 -98 {1.00 
Week before ..| .92%4| .91%4| .92% 
Wheat, No. 2 hard 
Last week ..../1.14%/1.13%/1.13 (1.04% 
Week before ../1.11%/1.11%/}1.11 [1.02 
FEEDS 
> + 
| @ | 2| = 3 
2| SO! Be] & ° 
| a | a x ° to 
See ae ee Seer 
2 i = | w & 
—_ .. | @ £2 
a} M@| a} Ajo 
Bran— | | | 
Last week....|28.75/26.25/26.75/31.00 
Week before. .|27.75/24.25/24.75/29.00| 
Shorts— } 
Last week... ./32.00/32.75/29.25|37.00 
Week before. .|29.75/30.75|27.25|35.00 
Hominy feed— 
Last week..../37.50).....]..... 37.00 
Week before. ./37i50|.....|..... 37.00 
Ranagee meal 
oO. p.j— 
Last week....|48.75}..... 46.25 
Week before». .|48.25). 45.75 
Cottonseed (41 
per cent)— 
Last week.. 
Week before. 
Tankage— 
Last week.... 80.00/70.00 
Week before. 80.00/70.00 
Gluten— 
EAGe. - WOORS «ocho o cicc fates sfecesslencys 39.90 
Week before. .|.....|.....]..... oe +o 189.90 




















*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 











Livestock Receipts and Prices 


Hog prices are 102 per cent of the ten- 
year average, as contrasted with 132 per 
cent for fat cattle, 83 per cent for sheep 
and 99 per cent for lambs. 

The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re- 
ceipts and prices as they have prevailed 
week by week for the past eight weeks. 
Each week is comnared with the ten-year 
average of the corresponding week, thus 
eliminating all seasonal bias. 















































*HOGS 
= | 23 
so} 3 ° 
| aol a8 5 
| OS} o&| So 
O=} Of] =2 
| of] Of) SE 
|; BO}, Ro} 0a 
July 27 to August 2...... | 92 88 85 
August OO Bi dci deca 88 86 87 
August 10 to 16 .......... | 58 78 93 
AURUSt 17 te ZS ccc cect 89 85; 100 
August 24 to 30 ....., ..] 83 83] 10T 
August 31 to Sept. 6.....: | 7 sol 101 
September 7 to 13 ...... | 83 $2} 103 
September 14 to 20 ...... a 88; 102 
TCATTLE 
July 27 to August 2...... 79 71| 124 
gues, 3: t0- $6. <ccsccccas 74 aij 122 
August 10 to 16... cccceced 72 78; 123 
August IF to 22 oo cccccice 86 69| 124 
August 24 to 30 :..<..ceee 82 59} 127 
August 31 to Sept. 6...... 75 52} 122 
September 7 to 13 ...... 94 71) 128 
September 14 to 20 ...... 93 76} 132 
tSHEEP 
July 27 to August 2...... 100 94 7% 
August gh are pee 80 91 
August 10 to 16 .......... 87; 112 82 
Amgest FT 00 Fe. a cccced 89; 104 82 
Aummust 34 16 36 . 2. .ccccee 89} 118 85 
| August 31 to Sent. 6...... 94| 116 85 
September 7 to 13 ...... } 1eo} 152 87 
September 14 to 20 ...... | 95], 158 83 
tLAMBS 
July 27 to August 2...... | 100 94; 106 
Atigust 3 tad 9 ..cccceca: 80 91; 108 
August 10 to 16 .......... 87] 112} 103 
August IT to: 23 «.scccese , 89) 104; TOE 
August 24 to 30 .......... { 118), 105 
August 31 to Sept. 6...... i. 94> 116) 169 
September 7 to 13 ...... } 119) 152) 105 
September 14 to 20 ...... ! 95] 358i 99 








*Hogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 
seven markets 

*Cattle prices are for fat beef steers. 

Sheep and lamb receipts are combined. 


















































STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS CANCAGD NOS Ses 
TO CORN BELT STATES | ! 
The following table shows the shipments 1928 | 1927 | 1926 | 1925 
of stocker and feeder cattle to the corn | 
belt states, from the twelve leading mar- | September 14 ....| 12.60/"10.70| 12.20) 12.6) 
kets. The figures are furnished by Lesiie | September 15 ....} 12.50) 10.55] 12.05) 12.65 
M. Carl, Iowa agricultural statistician, | September 17 ....| 12.65! 10.70! 122.20]. 12.80 
and are in percentages of corresponding | September 18 ....} 12.55) 10.55} 12.05] 12.75 
week for five-year average, 1923-27: September 19 ..../ 12.40; 10.45) 12.10} 12.95 
= September 20 ....| 12.25) 1°.45| 12.30] 13.15 
oo 
toc toss bo, > 
eS | oS | oh | Se CHICAGO'No. 2 CORN PRICES 
es & . a - — 
ox on Crs = | | 
a “ 3 an) 1928 | 1927 | 1926} 1925 
g2| 82 | $2 | 2:8 | seer eee 
nN September RAVES: 2 | 97%! 8344} .975 
< bi =~" | September 15 :°:/|1.06% /96%4| ‘82141 973g 
ROWS Co. ee 89.2 86.3 83.9 78.3 September 17 ..../1.04%! .91%4| “8144 9614 
Illinois ...... 81.0 64.5 61.9 58.9 September 18 mats 0354' .91%6| .795%%] .9356 
Missouri ates 84.7 97.3 77.2 83.3. | September 19 ..../1.04 | .95%4!] .7956| .92 
Nebraska 116.0 99.4 95.5) 106.9 September 20 ....11.05%!1.92 | .79%4] .92 
L eee seeeee 150.1) 150.4) 149.4) 135.1 eee 
Mio we--:scc|_846) 1081] 684|__45.5 | _ FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Total 7 corn FR cei 3X ae, —_ bonds, due be Lael 
ut callable in » Were quot ast 
belt _states.. 98.8 90.0 85.3 85.9 week at 99 cents. These bonds are par at 























MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


Butter, creamery extras, last week 
46c, week before 48c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 25c, week before 25c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 32%c, week before 
3216c; ducks, last week 24c, week before 
23c; fat hens, last week 28c, week before 
27c; broilers, last week 29l4c, week before 
29c; geese, last week 21c, week before 20c. 


LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week $14.61, week be- 
fore $14.65. Chicago—Last week $12.38, 
week before $12.30. 


ARGENTINE CORN PRICES 


No. 2 September corn at Buenos Aires 
last week for 861%4c, week before 








sold 
84%4¢c. 





CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 


Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
in ton lots. 


OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 


Quarter blood wool at Boston is 53c, 
light native cow hides at Chicago 22%c, 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $17.50, 
and cotton at New York 17.9c. Iowa ele- 
vator shelled corn prices are about 94%c 
es 3 sheiled, new oats 39%c, wheat 








EXPORTS OF GRAIN 

Exports of wheat the second week in 
September were 8,745,000 bushels, as com- 
pared with 9,772,000 bushels for the week 
before and 8,233,000° bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of corn the second 
week in September were 34,000 bushels, as 
compared with 5,000 bushels for the 
week before and 45,000 bushels for the 
same week last year. Exports of oats the 
second week in September were 676,000 
bushels, as compared with 838,000 bushels 
for the week before and 112,000 bushels 
for the same week last year. 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 

Exports of lard for the second week in 
September were 5,463,000 pounds, as com- 
ared with 7,045, pounds for the week 

efore and 6,028,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. Exports of pork for the 
second week in September were 3,738, 
pounds, as compared with 5,548,000 pounds 
the week before and 5,575,000 pounds for 
the same week last year. 








4% per cent, and the yield to 1957 is 4.30 
per cent. 


STEER CALVES OUTGAIN HEIFERS 


Steer calves win the eight months race 
with heifer calves at the Ohio experiment 
station. The test indicates that heifer 
calves make as rapid and efficient gains 
as steers for a feeding period of five or 
six months, but are less desirable than 
steers for a period of more than six 
months, according to Paul Gerlaugh, chief 
in animal industry at the station. 

Starting December 29, each lot of calves 
received the same amounts of shelled 
corn, linseed meal, silage and hay until 
the close: of the test, August 21. The 
heifers had the keener appetite, licking 
their troughs clean more often and quick- 





| er than the steers. 


During the first four months, the heif- 
ers out-gained the steers. After about 
the first of May, the steers made the more 


| rapid gains, passing the heifers the first 


of June. The average daily gain for the 
236 days of the test was 1.91 pounds for, 
the steers and 1.88 pounds for the heifers, 
or 6 pounds apiece for the whole period 
in favor of the steers. 

The heifers cost $5 per head less on 
the range. When the test started, they 
weighed 462 pounds and the cost was $9,07 
per hundred pounds. The steers averaged 
443 pounds and cost $10.59. As valued 
May 24 in the feed lots, by representatives 
of the Cleveland, Pittsburgh and Cincin- 
nati markets, at $12.82 for the steers and 
$12.57 for the heifers, there was little dif- 
ference between well finished steer and 
heifer calves weighing around 750 pounds. 
Had the steers been sold at that time, the 
heifers would have returned a profit of 
$22.43 and the steers $16.99 each, a dif- 
ference about equal to the difference in 
cost price. 

When the test closed, August 21, market 
representatives placed a feed lot value of 
$15.84 on the steers and $14.64 on the 
heifers. The heifers returned a profit of 
$34.47 and the steers $38.90 each. If the 
return for pork produced by pigs foliow- 
ing the calves be credited to the calves, 
the profit would be $43.15 per heifer «nd 
$45.11 per steer. 
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Northeastern—Howard County, Sept.-22 
—Silo filling is on in full swing. Some 
stack threshing to do yet. A few sales 
are being held. Quite a few cattle have 
been sold this week and also hogs. We 
hhave had plenty of moisture so far this 
month. Reports on corn seem to indicate 
that it is somewhat spotted. Small grain 
has yielded well.—H. E. Wells. 

Central—Hamilton County, Sept. 22— 
Weather just fine. Had a good rain the 
20th. Corn is doing finely; is practically 
out of the way of frost. Hogs seem 
healthy and doing finely in the corn fields. 
Stock cattle are scarce and hard to get 
at any price. Pastures are good.—J. W. N. 

South-Central—Madison County, Sept. 
21—We are having very cool weather, but 
no frost yet to do any damage. The farm- 
ers are busy plowing, sowing fall wheat, 
cutting corn fodder and filling silos. We 
had a light raim last night. Pastures are 
good and stock of all kinds doing well. 
Hog cholera has broken out in some herds. 
‘Hogs and cattle are selling very high. 
Chickens 25 cents per pound, eggs 23 
cents per dozen, butter 35 cents per pound, 
cream 45 cents. Some old corn at $1.15 per 
bushel; there is no new corn on*the mar- 
ket yet. The alfalfa hay crop has been 
good this year, with three good cuttings. 
There is a bountiful crop of potatoes and 
lots of fruit. Fall apples are being picked 
and shipped to Des: Moines.—C. J. Young. 

Central—Tama County, Sept. 21—Silo 
filling practically completed. Corn in good 
shape. Fall plowing progressing rapidly. 
Fall pigs look promising. Livestock in 
good shape generally. ‘Potato yield has 
been very good. Apples did real well this 
year. Poultry holding its own.—Lacey 
Darnell. 

Southern—Marion County, Sept. 20—We 
have had no damaging frost to date. Many 
farmers are picking seed corn. All farm- 
ers could benefit by this practice, even 
in this year of bumper crops, for hand- 
picking is more than insuring against 
seed shortage—it is a businesslike meth- 
od of securing earlier maturing, viable, 
disease free corn, from the type of par- 
é€ntage and environment you like to see. 
Picking seed corn from a crib at planting 
time is like buying breeding animals with 
no means of knowing their pedigrees. 
Let’s hope ‘that day of farming is past. 
—F. Marion L. Jolly. 

Central—Johnson County, Sept. 21—We 
have been having fine fall weather the 
past month, and it has pushed the corn 
crop along until 80-per cent is safe from 
frost. All those having silos have them 
filled with good, sound corn. This work 
was done quicker this year because we 
haven't had any rain. Apples are a scarce 
article on account of the late freezes last 
spring. Grapes are a fine crop and are 
selling for 2% cents a pound. No hog 
cholera has been reported in this part of 
the county. Cattle and hogs are scarce 
and there are none for sale except those 
that are shipped in. Potatoes are a big 
crop.—Russel F. Eden. 


MISSOURI 


Northwestern—Andrew County, Sept. 22 
—The harvest has past and the summer 
has gone, and no frost yet. The fourth 
crop’of alfalfa will go up next week. The 
corn crop is safe from frost. Silos all 
filled and some little corn in the shock 
and some being hogged down. The usual 
“amount of wheat will be planted. Most 
of the ground ready and in fine shape. 
Pastures good and stock healthy, with a 
shortage of hogs and cattle on all farms. 
Not more than half as many chickens as 
last year. Wheat $1.05, old corn $1, oats 
40 cents, hens 19 cents, springs 24 cents, 
eges 28 cents. Herb and Al are running 
neck and neck here ‘in old Missouri, with 
Al a few feet ahead.—J. W. Griggs. 

Western—Bates County, Sept. 10—This 
year has been an ideal year and crops 
have been good. More wheat will be put 


in. Late cutting of alfalfa is being put 
up, also soybeans. More alfalfa being 
seeded. Corn will average 30 or more 


bushels. Not many hogs now. Cattle on 
feed here. Some sales are beginning. 
‘Potato crop is much above average. But 
few apples, as most orchards are of no 
account. - Our county fair is held this 
week.—Jerry Burch. ee 

Northwestern—Nodaway County, Sept. 
17—We are having a fine fall; lots of rain, 
and everything.has grown finely. Corn 
crop will be good. A good small grain 
crop, but much oats were damaged. A 
big potato crop. Not much fruit. Pas- 
tures have been good and all stock doing 
well. Not many cattle on feed yet. Fat 


BE READY FOR WINTER 
Get a hog waterer 
not freeze. Have 























that will 
plenty of 
our 
he 






ce water 
all winter. 











_ to complain. 


hogs mostly all sold. Old corn $1.05, hay 
$13, fat cattle $18, eggs 27 cents, butterfat 
45 cents, hens 20 cents, springs 24 cents.— 
A. A. Graves. 


NEBRASKA 


Southeastern—Otoe County, Sept. 17— 
Have been having some fine rains. Corn 
not ripening so fast since the rains. Fall 
wheat seeding has started. Lots of sick- 
ness in hogs at this time, and many are 
dying. Market about steady, as follows: 
Wheat 95 cents, corn 92 cents, oats 40 
cents, cream 44 cents, butter 30 cents, 
eges 27 cents, hens 21 cents, springs 24 
cents, potatoes 80 cents a bushel.—L. D. 
McKay. 





KANSAS 


East-Central—Franklin County, Sept. 14 
—We had no rain from August 23 to Sep- 
tember 10, which was fine in maturing 
the corn, which is -coming on finely. A 
good deal of fall plowing being done. Hog 
cholera, which broke out early in August, 
seems to have come under control. Lots 
of old corn going to market, priced at 85 
cents, Oats 40 cents, kafir $1.50 per cwt., 


| eggs 31 cents, heavy hens 20 cents, wheat 


95 cents, broilers 25 cents. One and three- 
fourths inches of rain fell on September 
10; 1% inches on September 12—so we 
are soaked up again. Too wet to plow.— 
F. D. Everingham. 


OHIO 

Northern—Wayne County, Ohio, Sept. 
19—I notice that some are complaining of 
hog cholera; we seldom have any here. 
We use fine coal sprinkled on the ground 
and something we buy as a preventive. 
Our crops are reasonably good, and vege- 
tables are rather plentiful. Some have 
more fruit than: others. We have no cause 
Creamery butter sells at 53 
cents per pound, eges 35 cents a dozen, 
plums $1 abushel. Selling cream seems 
profitable. Airplanes sometimes go over. 
Roads are dusty. Canning tomatoes is 
on hand. Squash are fine. It takes work 
to keep the bugs off. Early potatoes are 
being dug; they are uneven in size. The 
threshers are busy. Soon the corn will be 
cut. Have discontinued plowing because 
it is too hard on the horses. Instead, the 
farmers are mowing orchards, etc. Then 
there will be some cider to make, but not 
a great lot. Some are hauling lime to 
spread on the fields for wheat—so some 
see lots of work to do.—Mrs. A. S. 


RADIOPHONE 


By RADIOPHAN 














The radio row still goes on, and a lot 
of people are getting very much “het up” 
over it. Meanwhile there may be some 
radio fans who don’t know that there is 
war in the air, so they continue to tune 
in their favorite stations without worry- 
ing—but not many if there is even one! 

Political speeches occupy a very im- 
portant place in radio entertainment or 
education nowadays. Lots of people who 
used to listen to music only are now 
anxiously inquiring who is to make the 
next speech and when. Al Smith and 
Hoover are listened to alternately, and 
both candidates have equal opportunities 
of addressing more millions of people in 
one night than they could talk to in a 
year of incessant travel. 

One ardent Democrat informs me that 
the weather has not given his party an 
even break. Does that mean that we 
ought to make more trouble for the com- 
mission? It reminds me of the old story 
of the Irishman who wanted to know 
why it was eleven o’clock in England be- 
fore that time arrived in Ireland. When 
told that the sun rose earlier in England 
he said: ‘There you are! More injustice 
to Ireland!”* 

We are promised all kinds of good re- 
ception*after November 11. The stations 
that have been given all the time and 
power they want and a clear wave-length 
are naturally satisfied and these broad- 
casters think the commission has done a 
good job. The broadcasters who find their 
time and power cut and their wave- 
lengths changed are not loud in their 
praises. In fact, they are ungrateful 
enough to complain. : 

The broadcasters. have an association 
of their own, called the National Broad- 
easters’ Association, or some such title. 
The association has a mixed membership. 
In fact, any broadcaster who will pay the 
dues, whatever they may be, is welcomed 
into the fold. It is reported that at a re- 
cent meeting of the association the broad- 
casters who had been given all the plums 
tried to force a resolution to the effect 
that all broadcasters in the association 
were delighted with the new plan. Of 
course, the resolution was defeated, be- 
cause lots of the broadcasters, who had 
paid just as much in dues as the satisfied 
ones, are disgusted with the treatment 
accorded them. ; 

That’s enough of this dry sort of stuff, 
Let ‘em all fight if they want to, while 
we have some radio. 

KOIL, Council Bluffs, which has been 








ordered to reduce its power to 1,000 watts, 
has been giving us some wonderful music 
today (Sunday). That Columbia system 
seems continually to improve its enter- 
tainment. I have remarked before that 
the Columbia has an artist in ‘‘continui- 
ties,”” which is the term applied to ex- 
planatory remarks during a concert. How 
will KOIL reach out with only 1,000 
watts? 

KMA and KFNF have remarkable car- 
rying power during the day. At night, 
both these stations are practically ruined 
by heterodyning interference. A few days 
ago I was in Garner and Clear Lake, and 
in the middle of the day KFNF and KMA 
were received splendidly, just as tho they 
were twenty miles away. The same night 
it was painful to listen to both stations 
because of the whistle from,another wave. 

KTNT, Muscatine, suffers the same way 
and it seldom comes in clearly in Des 
Moines except in the daytime. 

Have you listened to the Stetson hour 
broadcast over the chain every Sunday at 
4 p. m.? Every Sunday an imaginary 
parade is staged. A band plays a lot of 
stirring tunes and the announcer de- 
scribes the most interesting features of 
the parade—just as if Lindbergh’s recep- 
tion were being repeated. It is very 
interesting, but I sometimes wish they 
would vary the type of music a little. 
My feet get tired keeping time to noth- 
ing but marches. 

I am informed that WHO, in its pro- 
test against curtailment of time and 
change of wave, is receiving wonderful 
support from all parts of the state. It is 
stated that the commission. has ‘never 
before been deluged with such a volume 
of telegrams and letters. 

WOC is also well on the way toward 
proving to the commission that the peo- 
ple of Iowa appreciate good music and 
will fight for it when necessary. It seems 
that Iowa has been badly treated, and 
the more one thinks of it and the more 
one realizes what has been done for Chi- 
cago at the expense of the rest of the 
zone, the more one wonders what the 
authorities were thinking about when 
they made the new allocations. 

Reception certainly is improving. These 
cool nights bring in distant stations one 
after another. This week my set has 
eiven us really good reception from WJZ, 
New York (direct), several Canadian sta- 
tions, New Orleans, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco and Florida. That is not any- 
thing unusual now, as fans from many 
parts of the state report even more dis- 
tant stations than I have had. 

At 7 o’clock this evening, WGY, Sche- 
nectady, came in more loudly and more 
clearly than I have ever heard it. Allan 
McQuae was singing. He has a wonderful 
voice, hasn’t he? He has passed the stage 
when it is necessary to show off by 
tra-la-la effects. 

Mrs. J. A. Smooch writes from Winter- 
set, asking me to remind the commission 
that Walter Damrosch received more let- 
ters of appreciation from Iowa than from 
any other state in the Union. She also 
says that the commission shpuld be made 
to see that WHO is important. Of course 
it is! The trouble is, Mrs. Smooch, that 
somebody has persuaded the commission 
that we poor boobs out in Iowa do not 
really want good music, 

Another correspondent, a shut-in, wants 
to know why she and other invalids should 
be deprived of the Biblical dramas. She 
Says: ‘‘We can not give them-up!” That 
is how my family feels about it; but the 
authorities feel differently. Bverybody 
should write to the station from which 
they get the features they like. If every- 
body in Iowa who appreciates good music 
and the Biblical dramas would write, the 
commission would realize that this state 
has been misjudged. 

I have a young friend in Granger, an 
invalid, who takes great interest in radio. 
He- suffers continually, and his only en- 
joyment comes thru radio. Why should 
he be deprived of what he wants to hear? 
Better, far better, deprive thousands of 
hale and hearty people of radio forever 
than deny one shut-in the pleasure of 
listening to a Biblical drama or music 
that his soul craves. 

Until next week! 





DAIRY SHORTHORNS IN ENGLAND 


The Dairy Shorthorns are popular in 
England because they have proved them- 
selves to be the rent paying type of cow 
and they must necessarily be the popular 
type in many sections of America for the 
same reason. They have won favor in the 
land of their nativity solely because of 
this fact. 

Professor Jarnagin, of the Georgia State 
College of Agriculture, says: “At the re- 
cent Royal Show they were the center of 
attraction. Five times as many people 
stood around the Dairy Shorthorn ring 
during the judging as were to be seen fol- 
lowing any other breed or class of live- 
stock. Cows that are producing 10,000 to 
17,000 pounds of milk annually are numer- 
ous and they are doing this on about half 
the grain feed we give our dairy cows in 
America.” 





Moving puilets from the range to the 
laying house is delicate work in so far as 
the pullets are concerned. Remember 
that they are going into strange quarters 
and will receive new management from 
now on. Sudden changes are often dis- 
astrous to egg production. Move slowly 
about the laying house as quick. move- 
ments startle them—they are accustomed 
to running wild on the range, 








DATES GLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK sates | 


SHORTHORNS 


Oct. 15—Consignment sale from h : 
B. C. O'Malley & Son, Bert Brown 4 of 
Bilderback and Dr. M. J. Belton. 
at Adel. Dr. M. J. Belton, 
Redfield, Iowa. 

Oct. 16—Dispersion sale, 

all Lake, Iowa. 
HOLSTEINS 

‘Dec. 3—State Board of Control, = 

loo, Iowa. Whtee 
POLAND CHINAS 

Oct. 3—F. L. McKay, Ida Grove, Iowa, 

Oct. 8—David A. Miller, Dayton, Iowa. 

Oct. $—Henry Dorr, Marcus, Iowa. 

Oct. 10—Johnson' Bros.,~ Leslie, Iowa. 

Oct. 11—Andrew Holmes, Ames, Iowa. 

Oct. 13—C. C. Kish & Son, Riverton, Iowa, 


Sale 
manager, 


Oct. 15—G. P. Klein & Son, Altoona, Ia. 

Oct. 17—J. W. Conrad, Conrad, Iowa. 

5 18—E. C. Forest & Son, Mt. Vernon, 
wa. 

Oct. 19—J. A. Friday & Son, Murray, Ia, 


Oct. 22—M. L. Lemley, Melrose, Iowa. 
Oct. 23—R. F. French, Independence, Ig, 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 


Oct. 10—Blanke Bros., Taintor, Iowa. 

Oct.12—P. J. Gaherty & Son, Storm 
Lake, Iowa. 

Oct. 12—Wm. O. Notz, Creston, Iowa. 

Oct. 16—Adolph Groepper, Remsen, Iowa, 

Oct. 30—B . Reimer, Clearfield, Iowa. 

Oct. 31—D. V. Crawford & Sons, Earlham, 


Iowa. 
Nov. 1—W. & J. N. Ernst & Ernst Sis- 


ters, Marcus, Iowa. 
DUROC JERSEYS 
1i—J. L. Harper & Son, Ames, Iowa, 


2—McKee Bros., Creston, Iowa. 
Oct. 10—Sam Roberts, Jefferson, Iowa, 
Oct. 12—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 


Towa. 
Oct. 17—Knotek Bros., Riverside, fowa. 
Oct. 18—B. F. Marts, Hampton, Iowa. 
Oct. 25—Otis ee. Delta, Iowa. 
— 6—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
owa. 
Mar. 6—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 


Iowa. 
CHESTER WHITES 
Oct. 17—L. C. Reese, Prescott, Iowa. 
Oct. 17—Ed Anderson, Alta, Iowa. 
oe 20—W. C. Anderson, West Liberty, 
owa. 
Feb. 7—F. W. La Doux, Spirit Lake, Ia, 
TAMWORTHS 


Nov. 1—Fox Chemical Co., 319 E. Fourth 
St., Des Moines, Iowa. 








Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or special position. Our pages begin to go 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 
changes can be made after pages are made up. New 
advertisements, however, can usually be inserted if 
received as late as Monday morning of the week of 











LIVESTOCK SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT 


. This department, under the man- 
agement of Guy L. Bush, is main- 
tained as a service to our subscribers. 
Mr. Bush’s services are available to 
our readers without charge, for the 
purpose of helping them find what 
they want in purebred animals of any 
kind. f you wish to’ enlist his as- 
sistance in finding what you want in 
the way of a purebred sire or foun- 
dation stock of any kind, write us. All 
communications should be addressed to 


Livestock Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, iowa. 


Field Notes 


DORR’S POLANDS 

October 9, Henry Dorr, of Marcus, lowa, 
sells forty Poland China boars. This firm 
has produced many prize winning animals 
in e past. Champion Lady, bred and 
raised here, was again made grand cham- 
pion at the National Swine Show this 
year. Their sow herd is one of the best, 
and Mr. Dorr’s knowledge of mating 
makes it possible for this firm to sell a 
very uniform offering. There will be herd 
boar material sold here sale day. Better 
write for catalog.—Advertising Notice. 


ROBERTS’ DUROCS 

Sam Roberts & Sons, of Jefferson, Iowa, 
raise about as many good Durocs as any 
firm we know. rom this year’s crop 
they are selecting forty head to put in 
their October 10 sale. They are extensive 
ers and know the value of animals 
from the pork producing side. Farmers 
will be well satisfied with this offering, 
and breeders will find some outstanding 

animals here.—Advertising Notice. 


SHORTHORN DISPERSION 

One of the Shorthorn attractions of the 
year will be the dispersion sale of C. A. 
Oldsen, Wall Lake, Iowa. The herd has 
been developed thru years of selection 
and constructive breed 7 It will be one 
of the few chances for those entering i 
business to purchase the best available. 

















Send Mr. Oldsen your name and address ~ 


so that you will receive a catalog as soon 


* 


as they are off the press.—Advertising ~~ 
Notice. * 


GAHERTY’S SPOTTED POLANDS 


P. J. Gaherty & Son, of Storm Lake | 


Iowa, are selling October 12. Their offer- 
ing is sired by one of the best boars of 
the breed, -and he is a proved breeder, 
several of his get winning in strong com- 
La reg Write this firm at once for cat- 

og 
tising Notice, 

PATHFINDER’S BEST 
Andrew Holmes, of Ames, Towa, has” 
developed a Poland China herd from oné 
sow, thfinder’s Best. Her get has # 
winning record that is seldom equaled, 
‘proving the reproduci ability of 

ine of breeding. The offering is sired } 
The Slicker, the outstanding pig of 






‘ 


C. A. Oldsen, 









u are in need of Spots.—Adver- — 
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carries show type, feeding 

offering unstitution. A ecard will in- 

your receiving catalog early.—Adver. 

‘otice. 

Re ; DAIRY CATTLE SALE 

y : Board of Control is making 

. Tee Cente for a Holstein dairy cattle 

ember 3, It will be héld at Wa- 

Included in this sale are 20 young 

: t are chieriy — oe record 

a string of females having cow 

| they and @ mney will be T. B. tested and 

~ plood tested for abortion. All guaranteed 

q which includes udders. The sale 

count under the capable management of 

Cc. Barney. Those interested in 

Mristein dairy cattle can well watch for 

further announcements.—Advertising No- 


tice. CHESTER WHITES 


Bros. & Sons, of Melrose, 
eee not holding a public sale this 


Be put. will pass the saving on to their 
mah 





















erder customers. They have both 

and fall boars and are booking 

for fall pigs at weaning time. Write 

- this firm for prices and description if you 
- are in need of a boar.—Advertising No- 


— J. E. BLANKE 
Jj, B. Blanke, of Taintor, lowa, success- 
1 WE or to Blanke Bros., is selling, October 10, 
“the last of Wildfire’s get—veteran show 
and breeding Spotted Poland China boar 
Pot preed. His son, who sold for a very 
reasonable sum in one of their sales, was 
‘ | world’s champion boar this year. There 
_ are several in this offering that are pros- 
; & pede for the same honors.—Advertising 


JOHNSON’S POLAND 


Johnson Bros., of Leslie, Iowa, have 
beeh breeding and raising winning Po- 
' jands for several years. Matador has 
5 improvements in the breed, and they 
: * are selling several of his sons together 
with the get of their two winning junior 
- ye s and other boars. They will have 
- new blood for old customers and many 
enough to head any herd.—Advertis« 
, _ ing Notice. 
G. A. SWENSON’S DUROCS 
G. A. Swenson, of Dayton, Iowa, starts 
a ecard in this issue, advertising boars 
shipped C._O. D. Mr, Swenson has one of 
the good Duroc herds of the state, and 
he is able to offer you several different 
i . bloodlines. We saw several very promising 
specimens there on @ recent visit; in fact, 
the entire tects, Mee tg Sounacness and 
feeding quality. rop this firm; a line if 
in need of a boar.—Advertising Notice. 
POLAND CHINAS 


Dp. J. Burns is offering large, rugged 
boars sited by the first prize junior year- 
ling boar of the Iowa State Fair, 1927. 
They are good enough to head pureblood 

' herds... Their dams are all sows that 

- earry feeding quality, are good milkers 
‘and raise large litters. Dan is shipping 
these boars subject to your approval. This 
hefd merits your investigation. Write 
DP. J. Burns, Stuart, Iowa, describing what 
you want.—Advertising Notice. 

SHORTHORNS 


. The consignment sale of B. C. O’Malley 
& Son, Cort Brown, J. A. Bilderback and 
Dr. M. J. Belton, to be held at Redfield, 
lowa, October 15, will include some very 
high-class animals of the best breeding. 
These breeders have decided to make this 
‘sale a success, and the public will have 
_ achance to buy some of the best animals 
| of the various herds. There will be 42 
lots; seven will have calves at foot. Thir- 
teen bulls go thru the sale, several of 
them worthy of the attention of the most 
scriminatinge breeders. Write Dr. M. J. 
é ton, Redfield, Iowa, for catalog. Kind- 
' ly mention Wallaces’ Farmer.—Advertis- 
- ing Notice. 
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At the Dominion Experimental Station, 
Kapuskasing, Ontario, a record was kept 
on twenty brood sows over a period of 
four years. The average number of pigs 
raised was eight. The average cost per 
pig at weaning time, $4.78. In case the 
average litter saved’ had been only five 
the cost per pig would have been $7.65. 
The difference of $2.87 represents a nice 
profit. 


Since we are now making} plans for our 
next year’s pig crop, would it now be 
advisable to cut down the number of 
sows to a point where they can be prop- 
erly taken care of? This would include 
care, housing and sanitation. 


Recent reports would indicate that Iowa 
has 8 per cent less cattle on feed than a 
year ago, and that the present intent 
of cattle feeders is to increase the num- 
ber of cattle on feed to about equal that 
of 1927. If present plans of cattle feeders 
materialize the number will exceed 1927. 
Present prices of feeder cattle may make 
it impossible for feeders to supply their 
wants. 





O. J. HESS SALE 


O. J. Hess, of Worthington, Iowa, had 
a very satisfactory sale, with an average 
of $54. Silo filling greatly reduced the 
crowd, but the seats were well filled with 
interested bidders. The top boar went to 
E. C. Forest, of Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 


HOLSTEINS 


QeyanaL splendid youns Melstein 
Balls for sale sired by King Pietertje Piebe De 
Kol. - He has a record of 1200 Ibs. of butterfat on his 
yearly test and his nine nearest dams have a record 
of 1280 Ibs. of batter on their Zeetis test. He is a 
double Grandson of K.P.O.P. ced reasonbie, from 
8to8 mos. ofage. BR&. Remsink, Moespers, la. 


DUROC JERSEYS 


Known wherever Durocs 

rewe are. If you haven't used 

a Fireworks let your 

néxt herd boar be one. Breeding stock for sale 
at all times. 

é. L. Harper and Sean, Amés, lowa 




















Real bargains in Duroc sows bred te 


Golden Gleam and The Snapper 
for fall litters. Write teday or come and see them. 
MeMEE BROG., Creston, towa 


FANCY STILTS, Sire of Sires 


famous for producing Durocs of size, with depth, 
length and bone. Breeding stock for sale. 


KNOTEK BROS., Riverside, Iowa 


Nelson’s Durocs 


March boars by Supreme Stilts with plenty of size 
and quality, also fall boars. We ship on approval. 
Farm 8 miles north of Alta. 

N. K. NELSON, ALTA, IOWA 


DUROCS 


Choice Duroe Boars of excellent type and feeding 
quality by sons of Fancy Stilts, Lucky Strike and 
Super Colonel. Immune. Priced right. Will ship 


c. O. D. 
G. A. SWENSON, Dayten, iowa 














* E can supply your wants with anything in the 
Duroc line. We are pricing fall and spring boars 

for early delivery. Write of visit our herd. 
Sam Roberts and Sens, Jefferson, lowa 


HAMPSHIRES 








e can fit you out with 


Ww 
s J 
Hampshire Show Litters 
Either in Junior or Senior pigs. Write for deserip- 
tion or come and pick them out. 
Big Four Farms, Broeklyn, Lowa 


HAMPSHIRE Sows and gilts bred to farrow 
in September. Giits not bred. 

Boars of all sizes. C. O. D. 

C. A. PRENTICE, Sae City, Iowa 




















































1d \ “ROARS; Purebred Hampshire boars ready for 
\- OTHERWISE immediate use. Priced at $25.00 up. ise seme 
is : nice fall gilts. E. R. Hem, Selma, Iowa. 
it, * 
i 3 By A, Handler SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
¥ % aS = by on Langlier, Quebec, en- THE ISLAND FARM 
F “Comparing Methods of Breeding 
_ Horses Shows the Advantages of Inten- SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
Sive Breeding.” He cites our uniformity Choice spring and fall Bears sifed 
in birds, th - by Prince of Fashion, 1926 World's 
a, » the dominance of the male elk Junior and Reserve Grand Champion 
Ly in his herd and quotes Davenport who has Prince of Fashion assisted by 2d prize Junior boar at 
“ Pointed out that the only certain way to These pigs we bese stents Seareped ch car Great 
ie Pass from possibility to probability and | alfalfa. With many years experience on mail orders 
Is from probability to certainty is close | we know we can please you. 
a os. Ose is the French Canadian | A. kL. LINDBERG, Maxwell, Nebr. 
g; mare enne weighing 1,250 pounds— 
1g — ua aa = Daniel De Cap Rouge, POLAND CHINAS 
‘ we ,300. She produced Honere 
De Cap Rouge, who weighed over 1300 | Boars Shipped C. O. D. 
e nds, Honere from a colt to a three- We are shipping Polaad China boars on abproval 
A. old won twelve first prizes, having | {iret by Aret prise janior yearling. lows Btate Jrelr, 
. | Rever been defeated. -| df feeding quality. Cerrespondence solicited. - 
“7 Be tancii faction guaranteed. D. J. Burne, Stuart. ia. 
: . Langlier says in conclusion that a 
r 0 hen is to mate only the best to- CHESTER WHITES 
ss .@ &ether irrespective of relationship if they ~ ay 
- no defects in common, and it they | Qhester White Boars 
SD yt’ very strong constitutions. No February and March farrow, also a few fall boars 
y can be made in any kind of | Booking orders for fall pigs at g-time, either 
fading work if vigor and stamina dre sek. Write us for d aah pein. 
e, MeMiniey Bres. & Sens, Melrose, lowa 


the foundation. 











Sow occupies 85 per cent of the 
With gestation and hursing periods, 
Weeks covering the nursing) period. 
or not she is @ profitable pro- 
Unit depends on the number of lit- 
ahaa each Year, number of pigs 
orn in each litter and the percentage of 
bag lly reared. We have made 
at onan avers] times before and 
0 keep on making it until 
thought is placed on the kind of 
§ maintained. 


a< oa 





















pee 


ae | Recistered Poroherons gentsze 
blacks and greys, ton and heavier, #400 
Gk, tenn ene as 
$250. 


then cuaNOLER, R.7 CHARITON, IOWA 














AUCTIONEERS 
le Ss W.B. DURCANR, Creston, lowa. 
a Ss breeah” Bate made or ere. Write 














Reg, U. S. Pat. Off. 


Choice Hereford Heifers 


a limited number of choice 
calves for November shipment on 
a pound basis at a low 
pared with any other cattle. 


Write today for details 


Live Stock Exchange, Inc. 


402-5 Securities Building 


rice com- 


Des Moines, leowa 

















JOHNSON BROTHERS 


Annual Poland China Boar and Gilt Sale | 


Will be held at 


Osceola, lowa, Wednesday, Oct. 10 


Main Line Burlington Railroad and Jefferson Highway 








Slogan, Junior Hi. 
the 1,100-pound prize winning boar. 
teristics and feeding quality is our object. Plan to attend 
Write now for catalog. Mention Wallaces’ 


JOHNSON BROTHERS, 
Col. R. E. Miller, Auctioneer 


This draft of 40 head of spring boars and gilts will 
be sired by Strongheart, Timekeeper, High Revenue, The 
Also a few choice pigs by Matador, 
Size, breed charae- 


LESLIE, IOWA 


canal 
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Spotted Poland China Boar and Gilt Sale 
Friday, October 12 


We have met some of the strongest herds of the breed in the show- 
ring, winning firsts and championships in many places. 
one of the best bred and best grown that will sell this fall. 
an outstanding herd boar or one for pork production you can find it here 
Write for catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 


P. J. GAHERTY & SON, 


Our offering is 


If you need 


STORM LAKE, IOWA 

















sired by Wildfire. 








[The Last of Wildfires—October 10 


The boar that has made history for the Spotted Poland China breed. 
Several boars have sold very reasonbly in our past sales that have been 
This is your place and last chance to get boars and gilts 
A mail order here should solve your boar problems. 
Send them to us or Chas. W. Taylor, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 
Your name and address will insure you getting a catalog. 


J. E. BLANKE, Taintor, lowa 











HENRY DORR, 


FORTY HEAD POLAND CHINA BOARS 
OCTOBER 


We are selling forty boars from the same lines of breeding 
that have produced so many winners in the past. There is 
new blood for old customers that will be up to the standard 
of our herd. Be our guest sale day, and look over one of the most even offerings that 
this firm has produced. Your name on a postcard§@will insure you getting our catalog. 


MARCUS, IOWA 





sistently won at the leading fairs this year. 
will find reproducing lines here that will prove profitable pork producers. Write for 
Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


ANDREW HOLMES, 


Pathfinder’s Best Sale, Thursday, Oct. {1 


One of the outstanding sows of the Poland China breed is the foundation of our 
She was the dam and granddam of the females in our show herd that so con- 
Farmers and breeders who need a boar 


AMES, IOWA 





OCTOBER 10 


Write for catalog. 


SAM ROBERTS & SONS, 


We will sell forty head of good, rugged Duroc boars. 
They will appeal to breeders and farmers who are in the 

boars that will put pounds in the fat lot. 
This herd has been developed for size of litters and feeding quality, by rigid selection 
ahd mating to the best herd boars obtainable. You are invited te be with us sale day. 


JEFFERSON, IOWA 





TAMWORTHS 





ane 
a 00, 75 
No. 1, Boz ili, Davempert, lows. 
Grimes, Iowa 


Iowa Primary No. 7. 











FOR SALE 
paring a 


Animal Hushandry Dept., lowa State Cellege 
Ames, lowa 




















SS eed MERGE AORTA IE 


Use The Only 
Mineral Feed 
Thats Fully 





Murphy’. 8 Minerals Must Make 
Money For You Or You Get 
Your Money Back 

Knowing as you do that minerals are 
so necessary to produce pork at the 
lowest cost the question with you is— 
WHICH IS THE BEST BRAND OF 
MINERALS TO BUY? 

I stand ready to prove to you on your 
own hogs (and other livestock) without 
asking you to risk a single penny, that 
MURPHY’S MINERALS will give you 
better results at a Jower cost than any 
other mineral feed you can buy. 

I’ll also prove to you that MURPHY’S 
MINERALS, because they are correctly 
balanced and have a Sterilized BONE 
FLOUR BASE, are safer, more palatable, 
more digestible, easier and quicker assim- 
ilated and more effective. They are 
composed of none but food ingredi- 
ents—absolutely no ‘‘fillers’’—no coarse 
agricultural limestone, no rock phosphate 
or other injurious, heavy, indigestible 
matter—no heavy physic such as Glauber 





f* —Just fill out and 
' mail coupon and 
we will mail you 


Rectal tpaid a small.sample bag of 
urphy’s Hog Minérals—we want 
you to see the BIG difference be- 
tweenMurphy’sandotherminerals. 
We will also send you free Dr. 
lohn M. Evvard’s Book entitled 
‘Minerals and Feeding”—Every 
stock raiser should have this wos. 
derful book written by this rec 
nized leading ge ae? on miner: . 
h Sample and 








for live stock. 
\ Book absolutely Pree. 


he Be ES os A i Em <e— 
~~ 401, Burlington, Wis. 

T would eng pees, hag elem 

Braga’ books 


Minerals and 
‘eeding.” 
SEPT PEE T TT Eerie paneak 


R. F. D. eweeeeeeeeeeeeeereeeeerere 


OE OOS 





and Epsom salts to force them [through. 

I'll. prove all these facts on your own 
farm and on your own hogs at my risk 
and if Murphy’s don’t make you more 
money than any mineral you ever fed, 
I'll give you back your money. For nearly 
10 years Murphy’s Minerals have been 
sold on this Money Back Guarantee 
and have more than made good. 


NO WORMING 


NECESSARY 





Murphy’s Minerals have been a big 
factor in overcoming feed lot troubles on 
thousands of farms. Worms and necrotic 
troubles are largely due to improper nu- 
trition; Murphy’s overcomes this because 
its food ingredients help to correctly 
balance the hogs’ ration, 


For example, ‘worms multiply and 
thrive in hogs ONLY when there is a 
decidedly acid condition in the stomach 
and intestines. The ingredients in Mur- 
phy’s Minerals counteract this condition 
so that worms cannot thrive. That’s 
why farmers who feed Murphy’s prop- 
erly have few worm troubles.and never 
have to worm their pigs. Read this letter 
from Armor Morgan, of Perrysville, Ind. 


‘Before I started to feed Murphy’s 
Minerals I thought I was going to have 
to stop raising hogs on account of the 
worms, but since feeding ‘Murphy’s’ I 
haven’t had to givea gps of worm med- 
icine to any hogs on farm. I raise 
about 200 Sidindenna ood am thorough- 
ly convinced Murphy’s Minerals will do 
more for any feeder than you claim.” 


We use Sterilized Bone Flour as the 
base of Murphy’s' because it is so palata- 
ble, nutritive and more digestible. That’s 
why hogs will eat Murphy’s readily when 
they -wén’t eat other-kinds of minerals. 
Furthermore, Bone Flour is a splendid 
bone and frame builder—it will put more 
frame on an animal in a shorter time than 
any other known ingredient, and when 
properly balanced with the other ingre- 
dients as it is in Murphy’s Minerals, you 
have a mineral ration that makes your 
Pigs grow faster, put on flesh and finish 
that brings them up to market size in 
less time and with less feed. Here’s what 
Herman Jungck of Hay Springs, Nebr., 
says about it: 

** Practically every hog man inthis ter- 
ritory feeds M urphy’s Minerals and they 
all like it. I would not think of. pape 


and fattening hogs without it. It has al- 
ways shown me a profit or E Bo stoenad : 


feed it. Thereis no com; 
pode" hy’s Minerals ane ethers ry hose 
and my hogs show it.” 





Murphy’s Cuts Your Feeding Costs 

When corn alone is fed to hogs, it 
takes from 700 to 900 Ibs. of corn to 
make 100 lbs. of gain. The addition of 
Murphy’s Minerals to your ration will 
reduce this as low as 350 Ibs. for each 100 
Ibs. of gain. NO WONDER THOU- 
SANDS OF FARMERS ARE TURN- 
ING TO MURPHY’S MINERALS AS 
THE SOLUTION. OF THEIR HOG 
RAISING PROBLEMS. 





JAMES H. MURPHY 
Pres., Murphy Products Co. 
Just Try Murphy’s Once 
—You’ll See a Big Difference 

Whether you are feeding Minerals in 
your ration or not, just give Murphy’s 
Minerals a trial—that’s all we ask. Com- 
pare them with any other brand of Min- 
erals on the market and if they don’t 
produce bigger and better results than 
you have ever had before— YOU’LL 
GET YOUR MONEY BACK — We 
Guarantee It. 

Get all the facts about Murphy’s Min- 
erals today. Send the coupon for Dr. 
Evvard’s great book on Mineral Feeding. 
Get the FREE Sample Bag of Murphy’s 
—see how good it is and how readily 
your hogs eat it. Murphy’s Minerals are 
sold direct from factory to you through 
local Murphy salesmen. If you don’t 
know the “Murphy Man” in your 
locality, — write us for his name. 


BIGGER AND 
BETTER 





giving your qualifications, etc. 





Would You Like to Work For Us? 


We have a few desirable territories for Mineral Feed Salesmen. You can make more Money 
Selling Murphy’s because it is the only mineral sold with a Money Back Guarantee and 
Murphy users are big repeat buyers. If you are interested in a position of this kind, write us 
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